MRS.  WIGGINS  PAINTS  HER  HOUSE. 

BT  CLAB  A  ACOUBTA. 

I* vi  been  u  bos;  as  a  bee  all  winter,  and  it’s  <  great  extent.  And  mate  rally  we  hain’t  got  ahead 


lucky  for  me  that  I’ve  had  enuff  to  keep  my 
blood  a-circulating ;  for,  if  I'd  a-had  to  set  still, 
I  should  have  (rose  to  death,  with  the  meroury 
falling  down  among  the  xeroes. 

I’ve  braided  all  Reuben’s  old  trouBers  and 
coats  up  into  rugs,  and  I  declare  1  when  the 
poor  man  got  out  in  the  rain  the  other  day,  and 
wet  hisself  clean  through,  there  warn’t  enuff 
every-day  clothes  in  the  house  for  him  to  shift 
hisself  into,  and  he  had  to  put  on  his  black 
trousers  and  his  swaller-tail  coat,  that  he's  never 
made  a  practice  of  wearing  anywheres  except  to 
prayer-meetings,  and  Sundays.  Reuben  was 
mad  as  a  bob-tailed  dog  in  fly-time,  and  sex  be, 
giving  the  cat  a  h’ist  out  of  the  rocking-cheer, 
where  she’d  got  curled  up  for  a  nap,  sex  be: 

"  Mirandy,  you’d  ort  to  be  ashamed  of  your¬ 
self,  e-cutting  up  them  good  clothes  of  mine. 
And  them  gray  panterloons  wam’t  wore  out  at 
all,  except  a  place  on  the  knees  and  mebby  they 
needed  to  be  reseated.”  Sex  he:  “It’s  lucky 
that  I’m  put  together  solid,  for  you’d  braid  me 
into  a  rug,  soul  and  body,  if  you  could  tear  me  up 
into  strips  as  you  can  a  pair  of  panterloons.” 

And  be  kicked  at  that  cat  agin.jestasshe  was 
a-gwine  to  git  back  into  the  cheer.  Strange  to 
me  that,  when  men-folks  git  mad,  they  always 
spit  out  their  spite  onto  the  cat  or  the  dog. 
Jest  as  if  that  animal  was  to  blame  for  my 
braiding  up  them  britches  I 

But  I  was  sorry  enuff  afterward,  when  Reuben 
come  in  from  the  barn,  with  his  swaller-tail  all 
spattered  over  with  milk  ;  he’d  been  a-milking, 
and  the  cow  had  took  a  notion  to  step  into  the  pail 
to  soak  her  corns,  and  the  milk  had  flew  all  over 
the  coat-tails  of  the  pardner  of  my  joys  and  sor- 

It  took  me  two  hours,  with  a  sponge  and  some 
amomiay,  and  my  eyes  and  nose  watering  as  if 
I  had  the  chronical  influenxa,  to  scrub  that  milk 
off.  And  then  I  didn’t  git  it  off,  for  Reuben 
never  could  stand  still  a  minnit  to  have  anything 
done  to  him,  and,  as  soon  as  I  got  a  good  grab  on 
them  toils,  and  got  the  sponge  sot  right  to  scrub, 
he’d  fetch  a  whisk,  and  I’d  lose  my  holt  intirely. 

Margaret  Ann,  that  is  our  darter  from  a  city 
school,  has  got  a  pile  of  new  idecs  brought  home 
with  her.  Bent's  Comer  is  an  old-fashioned 
place,  and  the  folks  don’t  travel  round  to  any 
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so  ror  as  some  parts  of  the  world.  We  still  think 
that  it  ain’t  nice  and  pious  for  a  man  to  have 
more  than  one  wife  to  a  time,  and  we  shouldn’t- 
be  likely  to  elect  an  absconding  Canada  tramp  of 
a  bank-cashier  to  be  deacon  of  our  meeting-house 
— not  if  we  knowed  about  it ;  and  we  still  think 
that  it  looks  better  not  to  go  a-fisbing  Sundays. 

Margaret  Ann,  a’most  as  soon  as  she  got- 
home,  begun  to  complain  about  how  old-styled 
our  house  looked.  It  needed  refurnishing,  and 
repainting,  and  repapering,  and  re — almost 
everything  else.  *•  Why,  mamma,”  sex  she — she 
has  taken  to  calling  me  1  ma’  and  1  mamma,’  jest  a a 
if  she  was  a  three-year-old — “  you  have  no  ide» 
how  superanimated  our  interior  looks.  There  i» 
nothing  astbetick  or  rershashy  about  it.” 

“I  should  hope  not,  indeed,”  sex  I.  "  I 
shouldn’t  want  anything  with  Buch  a  sounding- 
name  os  them  has  got,  in  my  insides,  if  that  in 

Ma,  how  dreadfully  vulgar  you  are!  If 
Arabella  Be  Jones  should  come  to  see  me,  and 
hear  you  talk,  she  would  fall  into  a  state  of 
nervous  prostration.  She  is  so  delicate  and  re¬ 
fined,  that  she  would  faint  away  if  she  should  be 
in  the  room  with  a  pair  of  those  dreadful  cowhide 
boots  that  pa  wears,  and  I  have  known  her  to 
have  a  spasm  when  she  has  inhaled  the  breath 
of  someone  who  had  been  eating  onions !  Oh, 
she  is  altogether  too  ethereal  for  this  mundane 

“Then  I  should  advise  her  to  go  to  a  spear 
where  they  don’t  eat  onions,"  sex  I.  “Bent’s 
Comer  is  no  place  for  her.” 

“But,  ma,  why  can't  we  fix  up  the  old  house?’* 
sex  Margaret  Ann,  a-tippingher  head  on  one  side 
to  see  how  the  little  topknot  of  a  curt  panned  out, 
that  she’d  been  a-winding  onto  a  curling-iron. 
And  full  half  of  the  hair  in  it  stuck  fast  to  the 
iron,  and  the  smell  of  burnt  hair  was  so  strong 
in  the  bouse,  that  I  had  to  burn  some  coffee  oik 
top  of  the  stove  to  fumigate  the  air. 

“’Twould  cost  money,”  sex  I,  “and  yer 
father  can’t  spare  much,  this  year,  on  account 
of  that  hosB  having  the  heaves  and  dying,  an& 
milk’s  going  down  two  cents  onto  a  can.” 

But  Margaret  Ann  sed  that  didn’t  make  no 
difference — we  could  do  the  work  ourselves. 
And  she  talked  at  me  so  much  and  used  so  many 
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words  that  had  never  been  aired  sense  the;  was 
pul  into  Webster  on  the  bridge,  that  I  give  in. 

I  could  have  stood  out  agin  words  of  two  syl¬ 
lables;  but,  when  the;  come  to  be  shot  at  me 
eight  and  ten  syllables  long,  I  went  down  before 
'em  like  grass  before  a  four-boss  mowing-machine. 

She  talked  the  scheme  into  her  pa  in  much 
the  same  way.  and  got  ten  dollar*  out  of  hhn 
and  the  liberty  to  do  as  she  was  a-mind  to. 

We  harnessed  the  old  mare  into  waggon  and 
went  over  to  8mithville,  and  got  the  painter 
there  to  mix  us  some  paint,  and  we  bought  some 
room-paper,  and  some  red  curtains,  and  some 
prepared  glue,  and  some  varnish,  and  some 
tacks  with  brass  heads,  and  other  things  loo 
numerous  to  mention. 

We  begun  on  the  front-room  first.  We  piled 
all  the  (Umitiire  into  the  front-entry,  and  sot 
a  table  aginst  the  door  that  was  loaded  down 
with  lots  of  things,  and  Grandmarm  Sawyer's 
chany  set  among  'em.  That  chan;  set  beat  j 
anything  I  ever  seed  anywhere  in  the  way  of  j 
chany.  and  I  sot  a  farm  by  it. 

Margaret  Ann  put  on  an  old  red  petticoat  of  j 
mine  over  her  dress,  and  a  blouse  of  her  pa  s,  j 
and  she  tied  her  head  up  in  a  gingham  apron,  i 
before  she  went  to  business.  My  uniform  was  \ 
one  of  Reuben's  old  calico  shirts  that  I’d  kept  j 
for  him  to  wear  in  haying-time — because  any-  j 
body  sweats  so.  in  haying,  that  it  rots  a  shirt  i 
clean  to  nothing — and  I  put  it  on  outside  of  my  j 
old  delaine  Bkirt  that  I  wear  when  I'm  a-wash-  ; 
ing. 

We  had  the  wash-bench  and  two  barrels  with  S 
a  board  over  ’em,  to  stand  upon.  I  had  the  > 
barrels  and  Margaret  Ann  had  the  bench.  ^ 

“  Now,  ma,”  sex  she,  dipping  her  brush  into 
the  paint,  “you  want  to  dip  lightly:  give  it  a  j 
little  dab  aginst  the  side  of  the  pail,  to  shake  out  | 
the  superfluent  paint,  and  draw  it  toward  you — 
so,  in  this  way."  And  she  dabbed,  and  then  ; 
she  drawed — and,  my  soul  and  body,  the  result  ; 
was  amazing !  The  paint,  which  was  pale-blue,  j 
flew  and  squirted  all  into  Margaret  Ann’s  face  i 
and  eyes,  and  she  looked  like  the  piece  of 
“spatter-work”  that  Miss  Dinsmore  took  the  j 
premium  of  twentyfive  cents  on,  at  the  Smithville 
cattle-show,  last  fall.  And  she  grabbed  up  the  j 
tail  of  that  petticoat,  which  had  dipped  itself 
into  a  pot  of  black  paint  that  we'd  had  mixed  to  ; 
stripe  off  with,  and  rubbed  it  over  her  counte-  j 
nance,  and  black  and  blue  was  about  equally  f 

“  Heaven  and  earth !  Margaret  Ann,”  sex  I,  J 
“you'll  never  come  clean  in  the  world  without  \ 
b'iling  out.”  And  I  made  a  rush  toward  her.  ; 
to  wipe  her  off  with  my  apron,  and  1  forgot  that  J 


j  I  was  on  them  barrels :  and  the  board  tilted  up. 
>  and  I  made  a  grab  to  save  myself,  and  down 
1  I  went  into  one  of  them  barrels — feet  fust, 
i  paint-brush  and  all — and  the  barrel  fitted  me- 
as  well  as  if  the  cooper  had  took  my  measure. 

“Murder!”  cried  Margaret  Ann,  running  to 
the  door  and  shouting  down  the  road :  "Ma  has 
suicided  herself  1  Help!  help!” 

And,  in  a  minnit,  Reuben  come  Tunning  in 
like  mad,  and  8quire  Tower,  which  had  come 
over  to  swop  some  setting-hens'  eggs — and  he 
come  in  with  him. 

“Creation  of  Adam  I"  sex  Reuben,  "now 
there’s  another  good  barrel  gone  to  shucks  f 
And  1  shall  have  to  buy  barrels  to  put  my 
apple-crop  into !  Twenty  cents  on  a  barrel  out  f 
Mirandy,”  sex  he,  “  it  is  strange  that  a  woman 
as  old  as  you  are  can’t  keep  herself  out  of 
scrapes  like  this.” 

“  I  guess  it'll  be  a  scrape  in  airneet  afore 
1  git  out,”  sex  I,  as  I  squirmed  around  and  the 
nails  on  the  inside  of  the  pesky  barrel  begun  te 
plow  into  my  hide. 

"  Let's  pull  her  out,”  sex  Bquire  Power,  spit¬ 
ting  onto  his  hands  and  bracing  hisself.  “  You 
bold  onto  the  barrel,  Wiggins,  and  I'll  extract, 
her  jest  as  a  dentist  takes  out  a  molder.” 

And  Reuben  grabbed  the  barrel,  and  the 
Bquire  grabbed  me.  He  got  me  right  by  that 
shoulder  of  mine  that  I’ve  bad  the  rhumatiz. 
into  for  nigh  onto  six  year,  and,  for  a  minnit. 
1  thought  1  should  be  made  into  two  Mirandy 
Wigginses.  1  struck  out  with  the  hand  that  had 
the  paint-brush  in  it,  and  the  8quire's  mouth 
was  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  opening — 
and  in  the  brush  went,  paint  and  all,  and  stuffo- 
cated  him  nigh  about  to  death. 

“  W-o-o-u-gh  I”  sex  the  Squire,  squirting  out 
what  he  bad  inside  of  his  mouth  and  throat,  and 
firing  it  right  down  the  back  of  my  neck,  where 
that  shirt  of  Reuben’s  had  a  button  off.  And  he 
let  go  of  me  so  auddint,  that  it  upsot  Reuben, 
who  was  a-hvlding  onto  the  barrel  with  all  his 
might. 

“Ma!  ma!"  cried  Margaret  Ann,  “  can’t  you 
kinder  screw  yourself  round  and  get  outf” 

“  You  might  try  it  on  yerself,”  sex  I,  feeling 
mad  enuff  to  break  something  right  in  two 
with  the  poker.  “  and  see  how  you  liked  it,  with 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  nails  a-eticking  into  your 
back  and  stummuk  and  clawing  the  in’ards  out 

Squire  Power  was  intirely  overcome,  and  he 
staggered  back  and  fell  into  a  cheer  that  Reuben 
had  bought  at  an  auction  because  it  was  two 
hundred  and  twenty  year  old,  and  Washington 
had  sot  into  it.  Margaret  Ann  had  jest  painted 
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the  back  of  it  with  some  jailer  daisies  and  a 
sunflower,  and  I  jelled  out  as  1  seed  the  Squire 
a-going: 

Don’t  set  into  that  cheer!  It's — ” 

But  the  Squire  had  sot  before  I  got  the  words 
out,  and  the  deed  was  done.  And,  when  he  got 
up,  there  was  that  bunch  of  daisies  and  that 
sunflower,  fortjgraphed  onto  the  back  of  his 
coat  as  slick  as  jou  could  mark  jour  name  onto 
a  soap-box  with  a  stencil-plate. 

“  I’ll  emptj  her  out,"  sex  Ileuben,  seixed  with 
a  bright  idee;  "strange  that  1  didn't  think  of 
it  afore.”  And  he  grabbed  that  barrel  and  stood 
me  right  up  on  mj  head,  and  rocked  the  barrel 
Tound  fust  one  waj  and  then  t'other,  jest  as  if 
I  was  coal-ashes  that  bad  got  wet  and  stuck. 

"  Reuben  Wiggins,”  sex  I,  as  soon  as  I  could 
apeak,  “if  ever  I  git  out  of  here,  I’ll  make  jou 
-sorry  for  this  You’re  a-running  mj  brains  all 
-cut  through  the  top  of  mj  head.” 

"  Bu’st  off  the  hoops,”  sex  the  Squire,  coming 
to  the  rescue.  And  he  seized  a  hammer  and  hit 
the  barrel  a  lick  that  sot  mj  rhumaticks  off  into 
a  tantrum  and  nigh  about  blowed  off  the  top  of 
my  skull.  But  the  barrel  caved,  and  I  was 

Jest  as  I  got  out,  I  beerd  a  terrible  wailing 
kind  of  a  liowl  from  Nero — that's  our  dog — and 
I  knowed  he  was  in  trouble.  I  went  out  into 
the  setting-room,  where  tho  noise  come  from — 
and,  I  declare,  I  didn’t  know  whether  to  laff 
«r  cry.  Margaret  Ann  had  sot  that  pot  of  pre¬ 
pared  glue  onto  the  table,  and  the  dog  had  got 
up  there  and  upsot  it,  and  the  glue  had  run  out, 
and  he'd  laid  down  and  got  to  sleep,  and  his  tail 
had  dried  into  the  glue — and  so  had  my  len- 
-dollar  switch  of  hair  that  I'd  took  off  afore 
1  begun  painting  and  laid  down  there  1 


The  table-cloth  on  that  table  was  one  that 
Mary  Ann  Simons  worked  in  this  'ere  kerosene- 
work  that's  so  stylish  jest  now,  and  we’d  either 
got  to  cut  the  cloth  off  from  the  tail  or  cut  the 
tail  off  from  the  cloth,  It  was  a  question  of  no 
table-cloth  or  a  tailless  dog.  I  did  hot  hesertate : 
1  grabbed  the  Bcissors,  and  was  a-going  to  slash 
right  into  the  cloth,  when  the  dog — seeing,  no 
doubt,  bow  desprit  1  looked — give  an  awful  howl 
and  a  frantic  leap  and  cleared  hisself — cloth, 
false  hair,  and  all — from  the  table,  and  dashed 
into  the  fronbentry  right  over  that  mess  of  chany 
and  through  the  winder,  and  down  the  road  like 
a  streak,  with  that  table-cloth  and  that  ten-dollar 
switch,  warranted  not  dyed  and  all  long  bur, 
a-trailing  after  him  like  the  tail  to  a  kite. 

And  that  chany  was  smashed  into  kindling, 
and  we  all  sot  off  after  the  dog,  a-yelling :  “  Git 
out,  there!  git  out!”  And  the  groceryman's 
clerk  come  out  and  fired  at  Nero,  thinking  he 
had  the  hydrophoby,  and  killed  old  Mrs.  Mulli¬ 
gan's  goat,  that  was  a-lunching  off  the  old  hoop- 
skirts  and  tomato-cans  in  Griggs’s  back-yard. 
And  she's  sued  him  for  damidges. 

And,  jest  as  Reuben  and  the  Squire  and  I 
and  Margaret  Ann  had  got  to  the  front-gate, 

;  a-pursuing  Nero,  a  carriage  driv  up,  and  out 
stepped  Arabella  De  Jones  and  Gabriel  Van 
Robinson,  her  young  man. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  tableau ! 

As  they  say  in  the  five-volume  novels,  when 
they  don’t  feel  fit  to  describe  anything,  "  we 
draw  a  curtain  over  the  scene.” 

P.  S. — Nero  come  back,  the  next  day,  with  hit 
tail  bare  of  hair  mostly ;  but  I've  never  heern 
anything  from  my  switch  nor  the  table-cover. 
And  we  got  Jenkins,  the  painter,  to  paint  our 
house,  because  we  thought  it  would  be  cheaper 
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Ik  oid  eolirtial  clays,  the  time-honored  law  of 
primogeniture  prevailed  in  our  country,  as  in 
England.  It  was  so  common  a  custom  that,  even 
where  there  was  no  legal  entail,  a  will  leaving 
an  immense  estate  to  the  oldest  son,  and  little  or 
nothing  to  younger  children,  excited  slight  gen¬ 
eral  surprise  or  indignation.  And  such  a  will  as 
this  was  read,  one  day,  in  the  year  of  grace  1780, 
at  Pentecost  Manor,  8t.  Mary’s  County,  in  the 
Province  of  Maryland. 

Old  Mr.  Geoffrey  Penteoost  had  just  been  laid 
away  in  the  earth,  with  much  pomp  and  cere¬ 
mony  ;  the  bread  and  wine,  which  fashion  then 
dictated  on  such  occasions,  had  been  duly  eaten 
and  drunk  by  a  crowd  of  relatives  and  neigh¬ 
bors  ;  and  now  all  the  former  were  gathered  in 
the  manor-house  parlor,  to  hear  the  reading  of 
the  will. 

The  old  gentleman's  two  orphaned  grandsons, 
Geoffrey  and  Edgar  Pentecost,  who  had  lived 
with  him  all  their  lives,  were  expected  to  inherit 
his  landed  property — though  all  the  kindred 
would  be  remembered  by  some  token,  however 
■mall,  as  was  then  considered  neoessory.  Many 
were  the  eyes  turned  on  the  two  young  men,  in 
their  deep  mourning,  and  more  than  one  fair 
maid's  heart  beat  the  faster  for  wondering  which 
would  be  more  favored  :  Geoffrey,  shy  and  awk¬ 
ward  and  grave,  dreamy  book-loving  .Geoflrey, 
or  handsome,  bluo-eyed,  frolicksome  Ned,  who, 
though  not  named  after  his  grandfather,  and 
given  much  to  idling,  fox-hunting,  racing,  and 
various  pranks,  was  yet  treated  equally  with  tho 
elder  brother. 

I  should  like  to  give  the  will  in  full,  so  devoutly 
opening,  so  quaintly  worded,  so  rich  in  old-time 
suggestions ;  but  its  length  forbids.  Some  of  tho 
bequests  first  read  out  would  now  provoko  n 
laugh  ;  but  reveronce  was  greater  in  those  day’, 
and  folk  not  above  homely  details.  No  one  pres¬ 
ent  was  forgotten.  Haifa  dozen  mourning-rings, 
two  or  three  snuff-boxes,  the  deceased’s  best  wig, 
a  tankard,  some  odd  silver  spoons,  a  few  bonks, 
even  some  pewter  pots  and  pans,  were  disposed 
of  and  graciously  received  as  keepsakes  hy  nieces, 
nephews,  and  cousins.  They  had  not  expected 
anything  more,  and  there  was  no  grumbling, 
even  from  some  to  whom  was  left  a  shilling  each  ; 
for  this  token  of  goodwill  was  not  unusual  or  j 
humiliating,  in  Bpite  of  the  old  saying  which  ! 


seems  to  so  interpret  it.  Then  came  the  really' 
important  part,  concerning  the  two  grandsons  and 
the  great  Pentecost  Manor  estate.  Every  head 
was  bent  forward,  every  eye  glistened,  as  Mr. 
Quillet,  the  lawyer,  read  in  a  loud  clear  voice : 
“  To  my  dear  grandson,  Edgar  Pentecost,  I  give 
and  bequeath,  with  my  blessing,  one  hundred 
pounds,  in  gold  money ;  also  my  riding-mare 
called  ‘  Princess,'  with  my  best  saddle  and  silver- 
broidered  bousing;  also  my  gold-mounted  hunt¬ 
ing-horn  ;  also  my  negro  man,  commonly  called 
‘  Big  Pompey,’  to  be  his  body-server :  all  to  him. 
his  heirs  and  assigns  forever." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  astonishment  around 
the  room  ;  this  was.  indeed,  a  younger  brother's 
inheritance.  Edgar  Pentecost  started  violently, 
flushed  red,  and  then  turned  deadly  pale. 
Geoffrey  also  started  as  if  surprised,  and 
frowned.  He  looked  at  Ned,  and  half  reached 
out  his  hand ;  but  Ned  was  gazing  straight  at. 
the  floor,  and  did  not  see  nor  heed.  Mr.  Quillet, 
read  on:  "To  my  dear  and  beloved  grandson. 
Geoffrey  Pentecost.  I  give  and  bequeath,  as  to 
the  natural  heir  of  my  family  honor  and  chtefest 
having  in  goods,  all  the  main  body  of  my  fortune: 
and  estates,  in  lands,  houses,  rattle,  and  negro 
slaves,  as  herein  described,  to  him,  his  heirs  and 
assigns  forever."  ’Ihen  followed  at  great  length 
the  boundaries  and  dimensions  of  Pentecost. 
Manor  and  various  other  tracts  of  land,  and  a 
full  list  of  properties  therewith  connected  ;  then 
came  a  most  piously-worded  ending,  and  the  will 

11  From  some  speech  of  Mr.  Pentecost  to  me. 
not  long  since,  I  did  think  be  was  minded 
toward  some  change  in  Master  Edgar's  favor," 
quoth  the  lawyer,  folding  up  the  parchment. 
"  But,  as  it  hath  turned  out,  I  either  mistook, 
or  our  friend's  sudden  taking-off  in  sleep  gave- 
Mm  no  time  for  carrying  out  such  intent. 
Thia  will,  written  a  year  ago,  is  the  last  and 
latest  thst  all  our  seeking  can  find.” 

There  was  a  quick  rising-up  of  everyone, 
much  whispered  comment,  many  handshakes 
and  good  wishes  for  the  heir — Geoffrey  Pente¬ 
cost,  of  Pentecost  Manor.  He  went  through  it 
all  with  an  absent  half-dazed  air,  motioned 
aside  Mr.  Quillet,- who  would  have  spoken  with 
him,  and  looked  around  for  his  brother;  buk 
Ned  had  straightway  vanished. 
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Making  his  way  slowly  toward  the  door, 
Geoffrey  met  the  gaze  of  his  cousin  Barbara 
Earnshaw,  the  belle  of  St.  Mary's  County,  the 
loveliest  one  of  all  the  Pentecost  kindred  and 
connection.  Her  share  in  the  will  had  been  a 
book — Jeremy  Taylor’s  “  Holy  Living  and 
Dying”;  which  book  she  had  already  taken 
from  a  shelf  hard  by.  And  now  she  stood, 
loosely  clasping  her  legacy :  very  tall  and  slen¬ 
der,  her  arms  bare  to  the  elbow,  and  delicate 
hands  milk-white  against  the  black  drees  donned 
for  the  Mineral ;  her  violet  eyes  strangely  bright ; 
And  eager,  her  lips  breathlessly  apart,  her  face  j 
hushed  and  excited — looking,  with  a  gaie  that  > 
made  him  thrill  and  tingle  all  over,  straight  at  i 
Geoffrey  Pentecost. 

Her  eyes  went  down  when  his  own  encount-  t 
cred  them.  “Where  is  Ned,  cousin?  Can  you  j 
tell?”  he  asked,  pausing  beside  her. 

“  Nay,  how  should  1  know  ?”  she  answered,  i 
shortly,  pettishly,  still  looking  down. 

He  would  fain  have  said  more ;  but,  overcome  i 
with  shyness,  and  being  far  gone  in  what  we  j 
■would  call  now  a  “brown  study,"  he  left  her; 
and  went  out  across  the  wide  lawn  and  park-like  i 
pleasance,  into  the  open  fields  beyond.  Much  i 
given  to  “brown  study"  was  Geoffrey  Pente- j 
cost ;  and  this  of  to-day  was  all  concerning  the  t 
new  possessions,  the  great  and  rich  heritage  ; 
that  had  come  unexpectedly  to  him ;  not  the  I 
half,  but  the  whole  of  it,  to  him  alone.  All  t 
around,  as  far  as  eye  could  see,  the  soil  was  his,  ! 
ten  thousand  acres  and  more.  Broad  fields  of  i 
wheat  and  com  and  tobacco  covered  the  river-  j 
levels  on  one  hand ;  and,  on  the  other,  swelled  j 
grassy  upland  pastures  and  wooded  hills,  almost  j 
virgin  forests,  where  the  Indian  had  chased,  not 
fifty  years  before,  the  still  plentiful  deer.  In 
the  midst  of  this  landscape,  golden  with  May 
sunshine,  was  Pentecost  Manor-house,  on  its 
gently  rising  ground ;  the  dark-red  English 
brick  of  its  walls,  its  immense  high  sloping 
Toof,  dimly  showing  through  noble  shade-trees 
and  orchards  and  gardens,  flower-hedged  all 
around.  A  most  pleasant  home,  most  pleasantly 
situated,  and  all  was  his. 

The  sense  of  ownership  was  strong  within 
bim,  yet  not  accompanied  by  any  sordid  selfish 
thought.  Edgar's  lack  and  disappointment  dwelt 
with  him,  and  herein  lay  the  chief  good  ofj 
possession :  that  he  could  divide  with  his  | 
brother.  It  was  his  own,  Geoffrey's,  in  fee  \ 
simple  and  unentailed ;  and  Ned,  who  was  not  \ 
a  year  younger  than  himself  and  ftilly  as  deserv-  ; 
lug,  however  much  the  old  grandfather's  love  i 
had  erred,  Ned  should  have  his  full  half.  And,  i 
through  all  his  musing,  his  new-born  resolve,  j 


!  shone  Barbara  Earnshaw’s  face :  flushed,  eager, 
and  beautiful,  as  be  had  seen  it  so  lately,  when 
her  eyes  met  his.  He  had  loved  her  all  her  life, 
this  sweet  Cousin  Barbara,  in  his  own  shy, 
dreamy,  reverent  way,  without  having  yet  ven¬ 
tured  to  tell  her  so.  She  was  eighteen,  and  he 
himself  was  but  twentythree.  There  had  seemed 
no  need  for  hurry  before,  but  now  he  would  lose 
no  time  in  laying  his  heart  and  fortune  at  her 
;  feet.  Surely,  she  cared  for  him  a  little,  be 
thought.  She  had  always  been  most  kind  and 
cousinly,  and  freer  with  him  than  even  with 
saucy  Ned.  Did  not  that  glance,  surprised  a 
while  ago,  hold  more  than  common  interest? 
As  if,  perhaps,  she  guessed  how  soon  his  new 
position  might  affect  her  too?  The  idea  filled 
him  with  a  fresh  sweet  impatience  to  know  its 
truth. 

It  was  this  same  impatience,  as  well  as  some 
wakening  sense  of  duty  to  his  guests,  and  a  wish 
to  find  and  speak  with  Edgar,  that  turned  his 
steps  back  at  last  toward  the  house.  He  was 
taking  the  shortest  path  through  the  garden, 
when,  passing  an  arbor,  he  heard  voices  speak¬ 
ing  quite  loudly  and  eagerly  within  :  voices  that 
brought  him  suddenly  to  a  stand.  Geoffrey 
Pentecost  was  no  eavesdropper,  but  his  whole 
mental  and  physical  being  reoeived  just  then  a 
shock  that  kept  him  spell-bound.  He  could  not 
move  or  Bpeak  to  give  warning  of  his  presenoe; 
he  could  only  stand  gazing  through  the  roae- 
vines  into  the  arbor,  at  the  two  people  there 
talking  together.  At  a  little  table,  sat  his  Cousin 
Barbara,  her  eyes  moist  and  red  with  crying, 
her  lovely  mouth  quivering,  her  whole  face  and 
air  expreesivo  of  mingled  vexation,  pity,  and 
grief.  And  before  her,  standing,  or  rather 
stamping  restlessly  about,  was  his  brother  Edgar 
Penteoost.  The  degree  of  an  eighteenth-century 
dandy's  agitation  might  have  been  known  by  the 
state  of  his  ruffles.  Ned  was  commonly  very 
dainty  and  careftil  of  his ;  but  now  they  were 
in  the  last  stage  of  disorder,  both  at  shirt-front 
and  wrists,  tumbled  and  out  of  crimp.  Add  to 
this  the  hopeless  tanglemenl  of  his  fair  curls, 
and  a  most  hopeless  yet  angry  countenance 
beneath  them,  and  his  whole  bearing  may  be 

“Ah,  yea.  ’twas  cruel? — crudest  of  aught  ever 
done,"  spoke  Barbara,  brokenly  like  a  hurt 
child.  “  It  doth  not  surprise  me  to  see  you  so 
mad,  my  dear.  You  so  slighted  and  shamed — 
you,  that  were  always  a  good  grandson  and 
dutiful  as  any — Geoffrey,  or  who  you  will.  I 
could  cry  my  eyes  out,  my  own  sweetheart,  for 
your  sake,  let  alone  my  own.  Oh,  ’tie  the  piti- 
fulest  thing !  And  you  not  a  word  of  it  afore- 
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band.  Cousin  Pentecost  must  have  been  clean  :  This  embrace,  returned  as  it  was  with  interest, 
out  of  his  wits."  j  was  too  much  for  Geoffrey  Pentecost's  human 

"  No,  no!  not  he,"  half  sobbed  poor  Ned,  in  j  nature  to  stand  and  see.  It  broke  the  spell  that 
answer,  yet  angrily  withal.  “  He  was  in  sound  bound  him,  into  such  keen  anguish  that  be 
mind,  and  meant  it  so,  past  doubting.  ’Tis  well  (  started  away,  unseen  and  unheard,  to  another 
known  and  «of  common  custom  that  the  oldest  j  part  of  the  garden.  The  disoovery  just  now  had 
aon  hath  lion’s-share,  and  t  others  must  make  j  been  something  terrible,  sudden,  undreamed  of; 
shift  with  little  or  none.  But  1  was  not  so  s  and  he  realised  fully  how  barren  and  poor  bis 
raised,  as  to  get  mine  own  liring.  'Twas  always  j  fair  heritage  would  be,  if  Barbara  Earnshaw 
share  and  share  alike  with  Geoff  and  me,  and  '  lured  and  wedded  another.  “  A  poor  fool — blind 
no  work  but  my  own  choosing — like  any  young  tt  ole-eyed  creature — that  I  was,  not  to  take  note 
gentleman  in  the  land."  j  of  it  long  ago,”  he  muttered,  with  quivering  lips 

“  But  Geoffrey  will  not  keep  all — surely  not,"  j  and  clenched  hands;  now  remembering  many 
said  Barbara;  “he  hath  a  kind  heart,  and  will  :  little  signs  of  the  truth,  unread  before.  "Oh. 
not  see  thee  want,  my  dear."  !  Barbara,  sweetheart  never  of  mine,  you’ve  clean 

"And  think  you  I’d  live  on  his  bounty?  a  spoilt  niy  life!” 
hanger-on  for  favors?  Notl.Bab!"  cried  Ned,  Geoffrey  Pentecost's  heart  was  as  good  a  one  as 
more  passionately  still.  "A  kind  heart,  hath  he?  ;  ever  beat;  but  be  was  jealous  and  sore,  and  his 
Ay,  and  not  stingy — there's  no  denying  that,  so  i  late  generous  intent  concerning  Ned  gave  way — 
far;  but  who  knoweth  how  men  will  stand  trial  by  '  not  enough  for  bard-set  adverse  purpose,  but 
high  fortune?  Folks  say  she  sometimes  makes  ;  doubtfully  tormenting.  And  then  Ned’s  doubt 
’em  as  roundabout  and  slippery  as  her  own  wheel,  j  of  his  generosity  had  wounded  him  sorely. 

But  that’s  off  the  mark.  I’ll  eat  no  man’s  meat  :  "Why  sliouldst  thou  overstep  his  expect- 
as  a  gracious  gift,  brother  or  no  brother.  I'm  not  i  aticy  ?”  said  crossed  love  and  angry  jealousy  to 
twelve  months  the  younger,  and  twas  only  my  '  him  then.  “  Why  give  him  wherewithal  for 
lawful  right  to  a  reasonable  sharing."  ,  marrying  her  under  thy  very  eyes,  so  making 

“  No  marrying  for  us  two,  on  one  hundred  ,  ’  way  with  thine  own  chance  forever,  setting  a 
pounds,"  she  sighed.  "But  God’s  my  witness  ,  dagger  at  thine  owu  heart?  Nay;  hold  fast 
I'll  have  no  other,  though  the  king  himself ;  thine  own ;  let  him  take  his,  and  go  seek  bis 
•come  a-courting.  I’ll  be  a  maid  to  your  bach-  J  fortune — as  is  no  great  hardship,  after  all.  And, 
•elor — ay,  if  ’tis  forever  and  a  day  !  My  Bible-  ■  if  this  scatterbrained  ligbt-heart  forget  her  that’s 
-oath  on  that."  i  left  behind,  then  thy  true  deep  love  may  have  its 

“Ob,  sweetheart,  I  believe  it!  Bless  you  I”  j  way  at  last.” 
groaned  poor  Ned.  “But  no  marrying  for  us — j  Thus  lower  nature  spoke;  but  higher  nature, 

that’s  too  true.  A  plague  on  the  hundred  pounds!  >  with  brotherly  kindness  and  honor,  would  also 
PH  not  lay  hands  on't,  save  to  Ring  into  the  j  have  somewhat  to  say.  Nor  was  the  struggle  aught 
horse-pond.  By  the  Lord  Harry,  it  doth  make  J  like  ended  when,  a  Bill  hour  later,  Geoffrey  started 
me  mad.  I'll  send  old  Princess  to  the  mischief,  !  slowly  again  toward  the  house.  Whom  should 
What  bath  a  beggar  to  do  on  horseback?  And  j  he  meet,  running  down  a  walk  as  if  seeking 
*  body-server,  too— on  my  life!  I’ll  send  Pom-  !  somebody,  but  his  little  cousin  Peggy  Earnshaw, 
pey  about  bis  business,  that  I  will,  and  start  out  ]  Barbara's  sister;  a  lass  of  fourteen  summers  or 
-with  my  two  hands.”  i  so,  as  sweet  and  fresh  as  half-blow^  rose.  Her 

"And  what  will  you — can  you  —  do,  dear  !  stuff  frock,  of  apple-green  color,  was  as  long  in 
heart?”  asks  Bab.  !  the  skirt  and  short  in  the  waist  as  those  of  her 

“I’ll ’list  for  a  soldier,"  cried  Ned,  in  petu-  grown-up  elders;  her  neckerchief  as  primly 
lant  desperation,  "  and  get  a  French  bullet ;  crossed  and  pinned  on  her  still  childish  bosom  ; 
through  my  skull.  I’ll  go  off  to  fight  Injuns,  j  but  her  long  yellow  curls,  not  yet  promoted  to 
and  get  scalped  and  roasted,  most  like.  I’ll !  crimping-pins  and  powder,  floated  free  around 
rob  on  the  highroad,  and  be  hanged  for  the  )  her  as  she  came. 

family  oredit.  I’ll  off  to  sea — do  anything  but!  "Oh,  cousin,  I’m  so  glad  ’tis  you  at  last,"  she 
stay  here  like  a  poor-spirited  fool.”  This  last  I  said,  her  rosy  lips  parting  in  a  smile  at  sight  of 
with  so  doleful  an  air  that  Barbara  burst  out  him.  “  They  are  seeking  you  everywhere,  high 
laughing  through  her  tears,  and,  springing  up,  I  and  low.  ’Most  all  the  folks  have  gone  away ; 
flung  both  arms  around  his  neck.  j  but  my  father  and  Mr.  Quillet  and  Dr.  Lanoe 

“Oh,  thou  foolish  dear!"  she  cried.  “Thou  |  and  parson  want  speech  with  you,  they  say,  and 
poor  sweet  Ned  of  my  best  heart’ s-love !  Hast  <  they  seem  right  vexed.  So,  make  haste.  Why, 
not  a  fine  fortune  in  me?”  i  cousin,  how  pale  you  are !  And  I  am  sorry.  If 
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it  for  Grandpapa  Pentecost,  laid  in  the  ground 
to-day  ?  But  they  any  he's  in  heaven  now — so 
'tis  no  use  a-grieving.  Parson  says  the  best  and 
wickedest  on  eartli  must  all  the  same  die." 

Geoffrey  forced  a  smile  in  answer,  and  said : 
“  Right,  Peggy ;  'tis  not  death,  but  life,  that's 
best  worth  our  grieving." 

They  walked  on  together,  Peggy  priuily  keep¬ 
ing  step,  and  proud  of  his  cotupauy.  For  tho 
little  nmidcn  had  her  own  private  and  very  high 
opinion  of  Cousin  Geoffrey,  and  liked  him  vastly 
better  than  Ned,  who  teased  her  sadly  and  tied 
knots  in  her  curls. 

“Nod  is  vexed,”  she  prattled  on,  directly, 
“  that  you  are  left  so  rich  and  he  so  poor ;  and 
Bab,  who  always  taketh  his  part,  is  vexed  too. 
But  1  am  glad  that  you  come  first  and  best ;  and 
then  my  father  says,  and  'most  all  the  others, 
that  'twill  be  the  same,  since  you  are  so  gener¬ 
ous  :  you’ll  be  sure  to  give  him  half.” 

Geoffrey  laughed  then — in  a  strange  way, 
Peggy  thought — and  said  :  “  Generous,  am  1  ? 

We'll  see  about  that,  Peggy.  1  am  not  sure.” 

Into  the  house  they  went,  where  the  new 
master  found  all  waiting  to  show  him  honor. 
Barbara  was  there,  and  Ned ;  apart  now,  and 
talking  to  others  with  seeming  cheerfulness,  but 
still  showing  traces  of  that  recent  scene  in  the 
arbor.  And,  thinking  of  it  as  he  saw  them  thus 
again,  Geoffrey  Pentecost’s  heart,  in  spite  of  the 
deference  around  him,  was  like  a  stone  in  his 

CHAPTER  II.  • 

Tns  various  fHends  and  neighbors  who  had 
predicted  that  Geoffrey  Pentecost  would  surely 
divide  his  great  estate  with  Edgar  were  disap¬ 
pointed,  as  weeks  and  even  months  passed  by 
and  he  gave  no  sign  of  any  such  intent.  They 
wondered  greatly  thereat,  and  also  at  the  change 
in  Geoffrey.  He  had  always  been  shy  and 
grave;  but%wns  now  silent,  moody,  did  not  take 
common  interest  in  his  new  possessions,  and 
spent  most  of  his  time  walking  or  riding  dole- 
fully  alone. 

Ned  staid  on  at  Pentecost  Manor,  by  life- 
custom  and  Geoffrey’s  somewhat  formal  invita¬ 
tion.  He  did  accept  the  hundred  pounds,  spite 
of  his  vowing  to  tho  contrary,  he  rode  on 
Princess,  too,  and  did  not  disdain  Pompcy's 
services;  but  he  was  discontented  and  sore- 
heartoil  none  the  less.  Feeling  the  estrange¬ 
ment  from  Geoffrey,  he  yet  never  guessed,  stupid 
fellow  that  he  was,  the  real  reason  for  it,  only 
thought  how  shrewdly  he  had  foretold  the  effect 
of  sudden  riches. 

But,  before  very  long,  Ned’s  wish  to  go  away 


| — anyhow,  anywhere,  only  far  away — met  a. 

1  ,  chance  of  fulfillment.  Certain  young  men  of 
;  the  county — idle  some  of  them,  adventurous 
;  and  reckless  all — these  roving  spirits  made  up. 
;  a  party  for  exploration  and  settlement  somc- 
;  where  in  the  then  forest  wilderness,  now  per- 
i  haps  Northwest  Pennsylvania.  They  invited 
{  Ned  to  join  them ;  and  he,  nothing  loth,  con- 
!  seated. 

!  The  struggle  in  Geoffrey  Pentecost’s  breast 
*  raged  now  more  fiercely  than  ever.  He  knew 
■  that  Ned  was  unfit  to  endure  hardship  and 
i  privation ;  he  was  daring,  energetic,  but  not 
{ strong ;  not  half  so  strong  as  Geoffrey  himself. 
\  who  would  stay  behind  at  ease.  Sometimes  the 
impulse  came  over  him  to  give  up  all,  the  whole 

I  vast  hateful  estate,  to  Ned,  and  go  away  himself 
forever.  But  be  knew  that  would  be  a  coward’s 
part,  alter  all ;  that  justice  and  honor  demanded 
a  division  of  the  wealth  so  far  beyond  his  own 
need.  But,  having  thus  divided,  to  Bee  his 
j  brother  marry  Barbara  and  settle  down  as  his 
1  next-door  neighbor,  their  happiness  always 
>  before  bis  longing  eyes — ah,  surely  this  would 
J  be  too  much  ! 

<  Well,  he  suffered,  and  the  weeks  went  by. 
i  bringing  the  eve  of  Ned’s  departure.  The  party 
>  was  to  meet  overnight  at  the  Black  Ordinary. 

::  the  inn  of  the  neighborhood,  and  start  from 
,  thence  at  dawn,  setting  off  on  horseback  on  the. 
;  expedition.  Ned  was  to  ride  Princess,  taking 

iwith  him  also  Pompey  and  the  hundred  pounds  ; 

to  which  Geoffrey  added  another  hundred  as 
_  the  brothers  parted,  rather  coldly,  though  half 
;  promising  to  meet  again  later  at  the  inn. 

;  After  the  farewell  to  bis  boyhood's  home. 

;  come  that  harder  and  tenderer  parting  from 
:  Barbara.  It  was  in  the  elm-tree  avenue  in  front 
!  of  her  own  home,  with  soft  yellow  autumnul 
t  light  about  them  and  soft  breezes  whispering 
!  around,  that  he  clasped  her  close  to  his  passion- 
|  ate  young  breast,  and  kissed  her  again  and  again 
i ’good-bye. 

|  “  Nay,  sweetheart,  Bab — my  own  girl,  cry  not. 

;  so  hard  and  dreadfully.  ’Tis  not  like  ‘good-bye’ 

|  forever.  I’ll  come  back  to  claim  thee  for  mine- 
|  own  wife,  God  speed  the  day.  And  you  will  be- 
;  true?" 

j  “True?  Ay,  forever.  It  needs  no  oath,  nor 
!  even  a  promise  for  certain — such  as  papa  and 
;  mamma  will  not  hear  of  my  giving,  I  must. 

|  obey  their  say-so.  but  this  I’d  take  Bible-oath  on 
;  — I'll  wait  for  thee  a  hundred  years,  and  have 
j  no  other  under  heaven.  If  that  is  disobedience 
j  — why,  there  !  But  ah,  Ned  !  Ned  1  if  you  never 
;  come  back  ?” 

!  “  1  will,”  cried  Ned,  almost  fiercely,  hot  lor« 
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defying  death  and  evil  chance.  “I  will,  and 
bring  you  fortune  with  the  best  of  'em.  Listen, 
sweetheart:  they  say  there  hath  been  found 
riehes  in  the  great  woods.  There  are  hills  iiutdo 
up  of  gold  and  silver,  and  ancient  burial-mounds 
wherein  are  heathenish  idols  of  gold,  bestuck 
with  diamonds — marvelous  treasures — and  bones 
of  Indian  kings  that  died,  heaven  knoweth  how 
many  hundrod  years  ago.  All  this  for  the  find¬ 
ing,  Bab,  and  trust  me  for  seeking  well.’’ 

‘•Ay,”  she  sobbed,  clinging  still  piteously  to 
him.  “  but  the  dark,  dark  woods,  where  red  men 
lurk  to  stab  thee  from  behind,  and  tear  off  thy 
pretty  curls — all  horrible  and  bloody!  And 
there  are  hungry  wolves  a-howling  night  and 
day,  and  the  swift  deep  rivers  to  be  creased, 
wherein  folk  drowned  are  never  heard  of  more. 
Oh.  ’tis  crudest  danger  for  thee  to  dare.  I  am 
afraid  for  thee,  my  dear,  my  dear  1” 

Ned,  though  fit  to  weep  himself,  made  great 
show  of  stout  heart,  and.  after  many  passionate 
embraces,  took  leave  at  last;  vowing  to  como 
again  someday,  safe  and  sound,  with  golden 
eurls  and  scalp  still  on  his  head,  rich  and  tri¬ 
umphant,  to  claim  his  own  dear  bride.  He 
mounted  Princess  and  rode  away  bravoly,  look¬ 
ing  ever  back  till  out  of  sight. 

Barbara’s  tears  fell  thick  and  fast  as  she 
lingered  still  where  they  parted,  dreading  to  go 
in  and  meet  Peggy’s  childish  questions  and  her 
mother’s  disapproving  looks.  Not  a  haif-liour 
after  Ned  had  gone,  there  came  a  sound  of 
horse's  feet — at  first  a  mere  echo,  then  nearer, 
clearer,  swift,  and  loud,  approaching  up  the 
avenue.  She  listened  with  wildly-beating  heart. 
Who  was  it?  Could  it  be  Ned  coming  back? 
Had  anything  happened  to  him,  and  was  Princess 
returning  riderless?  love  and  fear  flashed  out 
these  questions,  and  meanwhile  nearer  came  the 
quick  sharp  trot,  and  from  under  the  hazy  gray 
tree-shadows,  right  up  the  avenue  toward  her, 
rode — not  Edgar,  but  Geoffrey  Pentecost. 

He  started,  at  sight  of  her,  and  drew  rein 
suddenly.  “What,  Bnrhara.  you  here?”  he 
cried,  and  she  noticed  that  his  voice  was  curiously 
strained,  his  face  haggard  nnd  white.  There 
were  both  triumph  and  despair  on  it,  mingled 
joy.  sorrow,  and  dread ;  which  Bhe  saw,  but 
knew  not  then  the  meaning  of. 

“You  here,  cousin,  alone?  Whore  is  Ned?” 

“  Gone !  ”  she  answered.  “  He  hath  left  roe 
this  long,  long  while,  and  must  be  at  the  Black 
Ordinary  ere  now.  He's  gone,  and  my  heart 
with  him,  that  loves  him  better  than  all  others  in 
heaven  or  earth,  and  not  'shamed  to  tell  it,  high 
nor  low.” 

Bab  spoke  recklessly;  she  felt  very  hitter 
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against  Geoffrey  just  then.  Ho  looked  in  her 
|>ole  face  and  Hushing  eyes,  his  own  features 
steadfastly  set. 

■•  Barbara,''  be  said,  “Ned  shall  not  go.  If 
any  words  of  mine  can  turn  him — though  late 
for  speaking,  to  my  shame,  I  know — if  any 
prayers,  or  aught  or  mine  put  to  his  use,  will 
stay  him  here,  he  shall  not  go.” 

“  Oh,  thou  laggard  in  kindness !  So  slow  of 
heart  and  speech!  Too  late — too  late!”  she 
cried.  “  Shame,  shame !  Not  to  say  it  a  month 
— a  week — ago!  And  now  he  hath  gone.” 

“  Nay,  not  yet,”  he  said.  "  I’ll  go  to  him 
straight  at  tho  Black  Ordinary.” 

He  turned  his  horse,  with  one  long  look  r.t 
Barbara,  so  tragically  beautiful  in  her  misery. 
“  I  will  bring  Ned  bock — perhaps  you  will  for¬ 
give  me  then,”  he  added,  and  rede  swiftly  awny. 

The  road  was  smooth,  the  horse  a  brisk 
stepper,  and  soon  the  Black  Ordinary — so  called 
from  its  first  owner’9  name — came  in  sight. 
Through  the  open  doors,  came  sounds  of  butt¬ 
ling  life;  loud  voices  talking,  singing,  call¬ 
ing  to  each  other.  Outside,  were  horses  and 
carts  stam ling  about,  hostlers  running  between 
house  and  stable,  dogs  barking  at  every  new 
arrival — a  scene  of  cheerfulest  confusion.  The- 
host  came  forward  most  deferentially,  to  greet 
the  lord  of  Pentecost  Manor,  showed  him  into, 
a  private  room,  and  went  to  call  Mr.  Edgar. 

In  the  banqueting- hall,  grandly  so  called,, 
where  the  county-balls  were  held  and  speeches 
made  on  tho  king’s  and  governor’s  birthdays,, 
Ned’s  traveling-comrades  were  eating  a  farevetl 
meal  with  relatives  and  friends.  They  were 
laughing,  toasting  each  other's  luck,  all  making 
show  of  mirth,  thougii  some  sad -faced  withal. 
And  of  these  last  was  Ned,  who  rose  at  the 
landlord's  whispered  message  and  went  into  the 
other  room. 

“  What,  Geoffrey  !”  be  exclaimed.  “  Is’t  you,, 
after  all?  Well,  all  tho  welcomer  for  that  I 
misdoubted  your  coming  to  bid  me  God-speed.” 

“Nay,”  said  Geoffrey,  laying  his  band  on  his 
brother’s  arm  and  speaking  almost  sternly, 
“  thou  must  not  go.” 

“Eh,  sir?  ‘Must’  not?”  spoke  Ned,  frown¬ 
ing  haughtily.  “  Who  made  you  master  of  my 
coming  and  going,  my  Lord  Geoffrey  ?  Tbou’rt 
’leven  months  older  than  I,  and  a  deal  richer 
of  late,  from  that  same  chance ;  but  I  swear — ” 

“listen,”  broke  in  Geoffrey,  slow  and  clear:; 
“  I  want  theo  to  take  thy  half  of  the  Pentecost 
inheritance,  as  is  thy  natural  right,  and  we  both 
brought  up  to  look  for.  I'll  settle  it  by  deed  of 
gift,  in  fee  simple,  on  thee  and  thine  forever, 
if  thou 'It  but  stay.” 
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“Kindness  at  the  eleventh  hour,  pon  my 
honor,”  said  Ned,  bitterly.  “  More  haste,  more 
thanks — for  thy  grace.  All's  said  and  done 
now.  I’ll  not  shift,  weatheroook-fashion,  to  any 
man’s  humor." 

“  I  know  ’tis  late  speaking,"  said  his  brother. 

“  You've  set  me  down  for  a  stingy  dog,  and 
hard-hearted  too,  I  reckon.  I  vow  ’twas  neither, 
nor  yet  for  lack  of  will.  But,  somehow — I  can¬ 
not  now  tell  thee  whyfore — I  did  find  it  mighty 
hard — there  be  things  one  cannot  explain,  oven 
to  oneself.” 

But  it  needed  no  telling :  for  Ned,  that  very 
moment,  as  by  a  lightning-flash,  from  Geoffrey's  : 
look  and  tone,  divined  the  truth.  “  Bless  thee, 
dear  old  Geoff!"  he  said,  huskily.  "No  stingy 
bone  in  your  body — that's  certain.  And,  betwixt 
us  three,  the  backwoods  hath  small  liking  for 
me,  being  raised  to  a  genteel  Christian  way  of 
life.  But  my  word  is  out,  my  resolve  fixed — we 
must  bide  the  outcome  of  it,  good  luck  or  bad — 
there's  no  more  to  say.” 

“And  so,  for  pride’s  sake  and  man's  word  to : 
man,  you'll  break  a  woman’s  heart?”  cried 
Geoffrey.  “  Shame  on  you  I  with  all  your  talk 
of  loving !  You  shall  not — I  swear  it !  Master 
Ned,  I  can  soon  console  them  for  the  loss  of  your 
company,  never  fear.  Better  stay  where  you 
arc  most  wanted,  say  I,  and  I  will  set  straight 
the  matter  of  your  going,  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  moment." 

He  started  to  leave  the  room. 

“Wait  one  moment,”  cried  Edgar,  springing 
forward  to  stop  him  ;  and,  as  he  did  so,  the  wide 
shallow  pocket  of  his  long-skirted  coat,  made 
after  the  most  approved  mode  of  the  day,  struck 
against  a  chairback,  and  from  it  fell  a  book, 
it  was  the  copy  of  Taylor's  “  Holy  I-iving,” 
which  Barbara  had  given  Ned  among  other 
parting  tokens  more  welcome  than  this,  which 
the  young  gentleman  had  been  somewhat  slow 
to  nccopt.  He  snatched  it  up  now  in  a  groat 
hurry.  But  his  eyes  caught  sight  of  some 
writing  on  a  fly-leaf  shaken  open  by  the  fall. 
He  gazed  at  it,  startled,  carried  it  to  the  window, 
and  looked  agaiu  closely,  then  exclaimed : 

“  Geoffrey,  come  here !  Look  at  this,  1  say — 
look  at  this  1” 

It  was  nothing  more  or  lees  than  a  memo¬ 
randum  scrawled  with  a  marking-pencil,  in  old 
Mr.  Geoffrey  l’cntecost's  hand,  and  dated  a  few 
days  before  his  death ;  but  it  settled  the  question 
of  Ned’s  staying,  and  likewise  any  scruples  as 
to  aocopting  Geoffrey’s  bounty.  The  words  were 
those:  “Whereas  my  two  grandsons,  Geoffrey 
and  Edgar  Pentecost,  are  both  alike  well-man¬ 
nered,  loving,  and  duteous  to  mo,  also  in  equal 


measure  decent  lads  in  all  gentlemanly  behavior, 
and  the  difference  in  age  betwixt  them  none  so 
great,  I  am  purposed  to  change  'fore  long — 
God  willing  me  time  therefor — my  last  will  and 
testament  as  now  writ  and  signed  :  leaving  them 
share  and  share  alike,  or  to  Ned  his  use  and 
holding  all  that  part  of  my  estate  called  Vale- 
:  of-Contentment  tract,  and  houses  thereon  situate. 

:  This  matter  to  be  settled  to-morrow  morn,  or  in 
.  few  days  at  the  least.  Tempus  edax  verum.” 

The  brothers  read,  and  looked  deep  into  each 
other's  eyes;  then  their  hands  met  in  a  long 
earnest  grasp,  which  seemed  to  draw  their  two 
hearts  close. 

“God  bless  thee,  Ned!  I’m  glad  from  the 
middle  of  my  heart,  before  God  I  am,"  said 
Geoffrey.  “  ’Tis  as  much  a  will  to  us  as  if  wrote 
by  a  lawyer  and  witnessed  and  signed  ’fore  all 
the  county.  But  I’m  right  glad  I  came  to  you 
ere  the  finding  of  it,  and,  I’ll  warrant  me,  thou'rt 
as  glad  as  I." 

The  two  rode  back  together,  saying  little  from 
full  hearts,  but  that  little  in  kindest  speech  and 
tone.  They  arrived  at  the  entrance  to  Barbara's 
home,  and  Ned  caught  sight  of  his  love  hurrying 
down  the  avenue.  He  dismounted  quickly,  flung 
his  bridle  to  Geoffrey  with  some  broken  words  of 
excuse,  and  rushed  away  up  the  broad  alley. 

Geoffrey  tied  the  two  horses  to  the  gate-post 
and  slowly  followed,  meaning  at  least  to  have 
the  happiness,  bitter-sweet,  of  reading  Barbara’s 
gratitude  in  her  beautiful  eyes. 

But,  as  he  reached  a  turn  in  the  avenue,  he 
paused  suddenly  and  stepped  back.  He  saw  the 
two  lovers  in  front  of  him,  framed  in  by  the 
great  trees,  and,  in  the  background,  a  glimpse 
of  the  miniature  lake  which  made  the  glory  of 
the  place.  Ned's  right  band  clasped  Barbara's, 
the  other  had  crept  about  her  waist.  She  held 
iter  list  in  her  hand ;  her  sweet  face  was  lifted 
to  catch  the  look  of  love  with  which  he  bent 
toward  her,  both  forgetful  of  the  whole  world, 
save  their  two  scItcs.  “The  old.  old  story," 
the  blessed  old  story  which  shall  always  be 
new  while  human  hearts  beat  and  youth  makes 
the  world  beautiful. 

Geoffrey  watched  with  thoughts  half  painful, 
half  serene,  but  once  more  at  peace  with  the 
claims  of  kinship  and  high  honor — able  already 
to  feel  that  no  selfish  happiness  could  compensate 
for  that  lack. 

And,  as  he  watched,  timid  steps  came  stealing 
up,  and  a  hand  was  laid  gently  on  his  arm :  the 
band  which,  in  days  to  come,  would  heal  for 
him  this  love-wound,  however  seemingly  incur¬ 
able  now — the  little  trembling  white  hand  of 
Peggy. 
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“  Tex  minutes  for  refreshments  !"  j 

As,  in  response  to  the  familiar  cry,  the  hungry  j 
weary  crowd  swarmed  from  the  cars  out  on  the  ! 
platform,  Charlie  Maxwell  touched  his  sister  s 
arm,  and,  with  a  sudden  movement,  directed  her  ■: 
attention  to  a  girl  who,  with  light  springy  step  ' 
and  graceful  motion,  preceded  them. 

Pretty  girl,  Belle 

“  Humph  1  How  do  you  know  ?” 

*•  Turn  of  the  head  and  easy  gait ;  no  ugly  j 
woman  would  carry  herself  like  that." 

“  Indisputable  proof.  You’re  a  keen  observer,  < 
Charlie.” 

The  tone  was  languid,  and  the  speaker  evi-  j 
dently  fatigued,  and  no  wonder.  A  long  journey  > 
in  the  dust  and  heat  of  midsummer  is  not  con-  j 
ducive  to  an  equable  condition  of  either  mind  or 
body.  The  lady's  blonde  beauty  was  decidedly  ; 
marred  by  t  be  cloud  of — ill-temper,  we  should  call 
it  in  a  lesser  person — weariness,  her  admirers  j 
would  denominate  it,  that  settled  down  upon  the  , 
regular  finely-chiseled  features. 

In  the  face  turned  to  them,  as  they  approached 
the  refreshment-counter  to  procure  a  cup  of  iced  j 
lea,  there  was  neither  regularity  of  feature,  nor  i 
peevishness,  nor  fatigue;  but  there  was  youth,  ; 
health,  happiness,  and — yes,  Charlie  Maxwell  > 
had  diviued  aright — beauty.  The  somewhat 
oddly-shaped  and  outr£  straw  bonnet  rested  on  > 
crisp  chestnut  locks,  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  \ 
touched  here  and  there  into  gold.  A  short  curly  ! 
fringe  lay  on  the  smooth  white  forehead,  and,  1 
underneath,  two  dark-blue  eyes  looked  trustfully 
out  uppn  the -world  with  friendly  challenge.! 
The  one  thing  that  the  weary  lady  noted  with  j 
envy  was  the  exquisite  coloring  whose  tender  > 
tint  the  overpowering  heat  had  only  deepened  j 
into  a  becoming  flush.  Conscious  of  her  own  • 
burning  face  and  crimpless  locks,  she  could  not  1 
restrain  her  annoyance  when  her  brither  ex-! 
claimed : 

•‘By  Jove!  she’s  a  beauty,  Belle.” 

“A  beauty?  Charlie,  you're  mad.  Look  at  j 
the  cut  of  her  clothes  and  her  figure — too  tall,  by 
some  inches." 

“  1  don’t  want  to  look  at  her  clothes  when  I  j 
can  see  her  face ;  and,  as  to  her  figure,  she’s 
your  height  exactly — only,  my  dear,  you’re  feel-  j 
ing  a  little  wilted.  Ah,  allow  me !” 

In  paying  for  the  articles  she  had  purchased,  i 


the  girl  had  dropped  some  silver ;  and  now,  as 
it  rolled  hither  and  thither  about  the  platform, 
Maxwell  found  an  unexpected  and  wholly  court¬ 
eous  opportunity,  mode  to  his  hand,  of  assisting 
and  addressing  the  object  of  his  admiration. 
She  thanked  him  as  he  gathered  up  and  returned 
the  errant  coins,  and  the  merry  humorous  smile 
that  accompanied  her  words  rendered  him 
strangely  careless  of  his  sister's  creature-com¬ 
forts,  os  his  thoughts  followed  speculatively  the 
slender  unmodishly-clad  figure,  as  it  wended 
its  way  first  to  the  paper-stall  and  then  back 
through  the  throng  of  hurrying  passengers,  until 
it  was  lost  to  view  in  the  crowd. 

Doris  Hayden  pondered  on  the  good-looking 
and  eminently  well-bred  man  who  had  rendered 
her  such  eager  if  trifling  service,  and  from  him 
her  thought  rapidly  transferred  itself  to  bis 
companion — the  delicate  weary  girl,  whose  fash¬ 
ionable  and  well-fitting  gown  clung  so  perfectly 
to  the  lines  and  curves  of  her  lithe  slender 
form.  Even  the  memory  of  the  plain  but  stylish 
and  becoming  traveling-hat  lingerod  in  her  mind, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  magic  touch  of  fashion's 
deft  handmaidens,  and  she  heaved  a  little  sigh 
at  the  thought  of  her  own  unmistakably  country- 
made  bonnet,  which  had  seemed,  until  the  wide 
experience  of  half  a  day's  journey  hod  taught 
her  quick  apprehension  more  correct  ideas, 
“a  thing  of  beauty.” 

However,  her  happy  holiday  was  not  to  be 
shadowed  in  its  very  morning  by  even  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  dissatisfaction,  and  soon  the  recently- 
purchased  novel  was  absorbing  all  her  attention 
to  the  extent  that,  when,  a  few  minutes  later, 
a  tall,  well-knit,  and  altogether  comely  young 
fellow  passed  through  the  car,  with  an  investi¬ 
gating  expression  on  his  handsome  countenance, 
the  object  of  his  search  failed  to  catch  the  satis¬ 
fied  look  of  pleasure  that  stole  into  his  eyes 
as  they  rested  upon  her.  She  had  become  so 
interested  in  the  thrilling  adventures  of  her 
hero  and  heroine,  being  an  ardent  novel-reader, 
that  she  almost  missed  her  destination,  and 
had  only  time  to  swing  herself  clear  of  the  car 
as  the  puffing  and  panting  engine  again  bore  it 
on  its  way. 

There  were  many  carts,  carriages,  ’busses, 
conveyances  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions,  at 
the  station ;  for  Echo  Beach  was  a  favorite 
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watering-place,  and  tbe  reason  was  at  its  height.  J  for  there  is  to  be  a  grand  “hop”  at  the  Ocean 
Doris  had  expected  her  friend  and  hostess,  \  House ;  and,  as  it  is  late  now  and  you  must  be 
Leslie  Parker,  to  meet  her,  and  stood  glancing  ]  tired  to  death,  you  shall  have  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
in  bewilderment  and  indecision  at  the  various  '  not  appear  until  you  feel  quite  rested.  The 
vehicles  which,  oue  after  another,  received  their  ;  house  is  full  of  guests,  and  it  will  be  a  needless 
loads  of  living  freight  and  whirled  gayly  away,  i  exertion  for  you  to  faoe  them  all  rt  dinner. 
At  Inst,  n  small  groom  in  dark-blue  livery  !  Come  now  to  your  room.” 
approached,  and,  touching  his  hat,  asked  doubt-  j  With  her  arm  laid  lovingly  about  Doris's  waist, 
fully  if  she  were  Miss  Hayden.  j  she  led  the  way  through  the  cool  wide  ball  and 

Receiving  an  affirmative,  to  his  great  surprise  j  up  a  broad  staircase  to  a  charming  chintz-hung 
— “  for,”  a*  lie  afterward  told  his  fellow-servants,  ;  chamber,  whose  delicate  tints  and  dainty  luxury 
“she  warn’!  in  Just  the  toggery  the  usual!  gave  a  cheery  tempting  welcome  to  tbe  heated 
visitors  to  Kandy  hanks  wore” — Jenkins  politely  ;  cinder-stained  traveler.  Already  her  trunk  bad 
requested  her  to  follow  him ;  and,  taking  from  ;  been  deposited  here,  as  she  satisfied  herself  by 
her  the  single  check  tbnt  was  the  equivalent  J  a  glance  at  the  unpretentious  box  that  stood 
for  her  luggage,  motioned  her  respectfully  into  }  unstrapped  in  one  corner ;  and,  too  tired  to 
the  wagonette  and  disappeared  to  discover  the  j  begin  the  business  of  unpacking,  she  threw 
trunk.  Returning  quickly,  in  another  moment  j  herself  on  the  bed,  as  her  hostess  left  the  room, 
they  were  rolling  rnpidly  over  the  dry  dusty  i  and  was  soon  wrapped  in  refreshing  slumber, 
heaeli-road.  Arrived  at  Sandybanks,  Doris  was  ;  She  had  slept  for  some  time  when  a  knock  on 
ushered  into  a  deliciously-cool  and  dusky  library  ;  the  door  aroused  her.  It  heralded  the  entrance 
— where,  in  a  few  moments,  Leslie  Parker  gnve  ;  of  a  servant,  hearing  a  tray  on  which  waa  dia¬ 
ller  cordial  and  affectionate  welcome.  j  posed  a  most  delicious  little  supper :  great  crim- 

••  So  sorry  not  to  have  been  able  to  meet  you,  J  son  strawberries  ;  white  creamy  rolls  and  golden 
dear,”  she  said,  holding  the  small  gloved  hands  \  butter;  delicate  slices  of  tender  chicken  and  a 
of  her  friend  in  her  own  shapely  ones  and  look-  1  wedge  or  two  of  tempting  cake ;  a  tiny  silver  pot 
ing  lovingly  into  the  sweet  blue  eyes.  “Oh,  j  of  odd  shape,  from  whose  curious  spout  issued  a 
Doris,  tiow  good  it  seems  to  see  you  again !  !  cloud  of  the  steaming  incense  most  dear  to  jaded 
Just  fnney — eight  whole  months!  Do  not  they  1  femininity.  A  considerable  inroad  was  made  on 
seem  an  ago?”  j  the  welcome  repast  by  the  healthy  young  appetite. 

“  Longer  to  me  than  to  you,  Leslie,”  she  after  which  a  glance  at  the  clock  informed  Doris 
replied.  “You,  with  your  many  gayeties,  can-  J  that  it  was  time  preparations  were  begun  for  the 
not  begin  to  have  missed  mo  n^  I  have  yon.  *  forthcoming  event,  which  was  of  the  greatest 
I  suppose  you  would  have  been  amused  if  you  ;  moment  to  her  as  signalizing  her  entrance  into  a 
had  had  any  idea  how  I  have  longed  to  see  you  j  realm  with  which  she  had  only  made  acquaint- 
nnd  looked  forward  to  my  visit.  Positively,  j  ance  through  the  medium  of  others'  participation. 
1  gTew  nervous  as  the  time  drew  near,  for  fear  j  Before  opening  her  trunk,  she  stood  a  few 
something  would  happen  to  prevent  it.  And  l  moments  in  perplexity.  The  solemn  question 
now,  dear,  I  am  more  nervous  than  ever,  lest,  in  j  had  arisen :  which  of  the  gowns  prepared  for 
my  country-clothes,  I  .shall  do  you  discredit.”  |  such  occasions  should  she  wear?  She  ran  them 
The  glance  which  she  bestowed  on  her  friend's  !  over  in  her  mind.  There  were  four,  similar  in 
dainty  lace-trimmed  lawn  pointed  her  remark.  j  texture  and  equally  appropriate  in  fashion,  and. 

Leslie  looked  at  the  beautiful  serious  face  and  j  to  her  inexperience,  all  models  of  taste  and 
smiled.  i  beauty.  At  last,  thinking  that  she  eould  better 

“What!  afraid,  with  all  that  wealth  of  finery,  <  decide  after  actually  viewing  them,  she  knelt 
of  which  you  wrote,  reposing  in  your  trunk?  before  the  trunk  and  applied  tbe  key.  It 
Nonsense !  ”  ■  seemed  a  little  unfitted  to  the  lock,  hut,  by  dint 

Doris  shook  her  head.  “  I  did  think  the  1  of  some  pushing  and  working,  it  was  made  to  per- 
rcsults  of  grandfather's  generosity  fairly  magnifi- ;  form  its  office  and  the  lid  was  lifted.  Strangely 
cent  in  Darley ;  but  my  mind  begins  to  misgive  >  unfamiliar  appeared  the  interior.  Doris  rubbed 
me  as  to  their  beauty.’’  j  her  eyes  as  if  believing  that  she  still  dreamed, 

“Absurd  and  impossible!”  her  friend  ex-  then  leaned  forward  and  raised  the  cloth  that 
claimed.  “I  am  con vincod  that  you  are  destined  j  covered  the  contents.  Surely  some  fairy  had 
to  cut  ns  all  out,  and  that  Miss  Hayden’s  gowns  j  touched  her  garments  with  a  magic  wand  ! 
and  fal-lals  arc  to  set  the  fashion  for  Echo  There,  before  her,  lay  a  dress  of  diaphanous 
Beach.  Away  with  such  foolish  fancy!  You  j  material,  blue  as  the  tender  morning  sky  and 
must  commence  your  triumphal  progress  to-night,  *  fragile  ns  the  warp  of  a  cobweb.  Gently  hev 


pretty  fingers  raised  it  and  disclosed  its  fitting  ;  regret,  and  embarrassment  overwhelmed  her — 
accompaniments— long  delicately-tinted  gloves,  j  then  a  cold  calm  self-possession  took  their 
and  slippers  to  match  the  gown.  A  thrill  of  ’  place.  Fate  had  decided  for  her,  and  left  no 
pleasure  at  the  lovely  things  ran  over  the  girl  as  ■  time  or  opportunity  for  withdrawal.  The  suin- 
she  knelt  there,  scarce  wondering  at  the  strange-  '  tuons  came  again  ;  crossing  the  room  with  a 
ness  of  their  presence,  in  admiration  of  their  ;  firm  step,  she  threw  open  the  door  and  con- 
beauty.  Tenderly  she  touched  the  pretty  robe  j  fronted  Leslie  Parker.  A  cry  of  admiration 
and  lifted  it  from  its  bed,  holding  it  before  her  j  broke  from  the  latter: 

own  figure  in  dreamy  contemplation  ;  then,  with  t  “  Doris,  dearest  1  How  beautiful  you  are  1" 

eager  fingers,  not  stopping  to  consider  her  right j  A  quick  tide  of  color  crimsoned  the  fair  face 

in  the  matter,  she  donned  the  fine  garb,  laced  j  and  hid  itself  in  the  white  bosom, 
the  small  low-cut  waist,  and  patted  into  place  the  j  “Am  IT"  she  asked,  a  little  quiveringly. 

rare  lace  ruffles  that  clung  to  the  white  neck  and  [  “Are  you  T  You  know  you  are  the  loveliest 

dimpled  arms  as  though  fain  to  nestle  close  to  j  thing  imaginable.  And  what  a  gown !  This, 
and  glorify  their  beauty.  Then,  tricked  out  in  j  then,  is  the  result  of  ‘grandfather’s  generosity  ’  ? 
her  rich  and  novel  finery,  with  her  ruddy-tressed  j  Ah,  hypocrite!  hypocrite !”  With  true  feminine 
head  unconsciously  held  more  proudly  erect  than  j  appreciation,  she  examined,  upon  all  sides,  the 
was  its  wont,  and  one  hand  raising  the  shimmer-  j  dainty  apparel.  “  It  is  a  gem.  You  will,  indeed, 
ing  train,  she  stepped  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  j  cut  its  all  out.  But  I  am  insane,  to  stop  here 
caurt-Iady  to  the  long  cheval-glass  and  bestowed  j  spoiling  you  by  flattery  when  so  much  remains 
a  deep  and  graceful  courtesy  on  the  radiant ;  to  be  done;  I  haven't  started  to  dress  yet,  but 
image  which  confronted  her.  !  in  half  an  hour  I  will  come  for  you.” 

Until  this  moment,  her  thought — if.  indeed,  in  >  She  printed  n  quick  kiss  upon  her  friend's  Ups 
the  ecstasy  of  her  admiration,  she  had  really  j  and  hurried  off.  Left  to  herself,  Doris  made  a 
accorded  the  matter  any  consideration  —  her  |  thorough  inspection  of  the  trunk.  Certain  arti- 
unformed  intention,  I  might  say,  had  been  j  cles  were  yet  lacking  to  complete  her  toilet — a 
merely  to  try  on  the  gown  and  then  replace  it ;  cloak  of  some  kind  she  must  have,  also  a  scarf 
in  its  shriue,  and,  as  it  was  evident  her  own  |  for  her  head,  lligid  search  disclosed  two  more 
trunk  had  miscarried  in  exchange  for  this,  aban-  j  dresses,  almost  equal  to  the  first  in  beauty, 
don  all  thought  of  the  coming  festivity.  But  j  which  she  forbore  disarranging,  only  taking  little 
now  temptation,  in  the  form  of  her  own  image,  j  covetous  peeps  at  them  as  she  reverently  handled 
assailed  her.  She  looked  at  the  label  on  the  >  their  delicate  shapes.  She  had  almost  despaired 
box — Mrs.  Marquand,  New  York.  The  trunk  i  of  the  cloak, .when,  hidden  under  the  folds  of 
bad  stopped  short  of  its  destination,  while  hers  j  one  of  the  dresses,  she  discovered  something 
had  been  carried  on,  nearly  a  day’s  journey.  j  of  irregular  and  strange  shape ;  drawing  it  care- 
Would  this  Mrs.  Marquand  ever  be  the  wiser  ;  fully  out,  she  found  the  very  article  she  sought, 
that  her  lovely  garment  had  already  graced  one  >  a  short  thin  wrap  of  white  stuff,  trimmed  with 
ball-room  ?  And,  if  so,  would  it  not  be  impossible  |  fluffy  marabout. 

for  her  to  discover  the  culprit?  <  Half  au  hour  later,  a  group  of  young  ladies 

t  am  not  sure  that  any  of  these  considerations  |  and  men  was  awaiting,  in  the  wide  hall,  the 
and  consequences  actually  occurred  to  Doris  !  signal  for  departure,  when  a  gentleman  in  irre- 
Hayden.  She  was  indeed,  1  think,  a  little  j  proachahle  evening-dress,  which  well  became 
intoxicated  with  her  own  fairness  as  she  stood  j  his  comely  good-looks,  descending  the  stairs 
before  the  mirror.  The  gown  fitted  her  slim  j  leisurely,  came  to  a  full  pause  as  his  glance  fell 
supple  young  form  as  if  made  for  it ;  not  a  j  on  one  figure  in  the  group, 
wrinkle  or  crease  marred  its  perfection.  At  “By  Jove!”  he  muttered  to  himself,  “the 
glow  of  satisfied  vanity — inherent  in  the  least  j  same  girl !  What  luck  !” 
self-conscious  of  Eve’s  daughters — made  the  Crossing  the  polished  floor  to  his  hostess’s  side, 
depth  of  her  eyes  radiantly  unfathomable  ;  a  j  he  bent  and  whispered  a  request  to  be  introduced 
lovely  pink  flush  suffused  the  perfect  oval  of  to  her  beautiful  guest,  and  Doris,  turning  at  the 
her  smiling  face,  and  the  chestnut  hair  threw  1  sound  of  her  friend's  voice,  found  herself  con- 
out  new  glints  of  gold  under  the  ardent  ad-  j  fronting  the  man  who  had  rendered  her  the 
vunccs  of  the  gas-jets.  small  service  at  the  buffet  of  the  railroad-station. 

She  was  still  wavering  in  uncertainty,  as  a  She  smiled  in  recognition,  and  that  smile,  dis- 
bntterfly  poises  itself  above  the  flower  he  longs  )  closing  her  beautiful  teeth  and  setting  dimples 
to  sip,  when  a  soft  gentle  knock  made  itself ;  in  the  pretty  cheeks,  finished  Charlie  Maxwoll's 
audible.  For  an  instant,  confusion,  indecision,  i  conquest. 
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D  WHO  HESITATE! 


What  a  night  that  was  for  the  young  country-  1 
girl,  ami  how  perfectly  she  carried  her  honors !  j 
Leslie  Parker,  coming  up  to  her  late  in  the  even-  - 
ing,  shook  her  fan  threateningly  in  her  face.  j 
“  My  whole  time  has  been  spent  in  answering  ; 
questions  about  you.  I  am  tired  of  your  very  < 
name,  and  ineffably  weary  of  repeating  the  story  5 
of  how  I  met  you  last  Thanksgiving  when  1  was  J 
visiting  in  Darlcy.  Some  men  have  actually  had  i 
the  rudeness  to  imply  my  mendacity  when  1  i 
asserted  that  you  were  only  an  innocent  little  1 
country-gill.  Marion  Darwin — y  ju  know  him,  < 
Charlie,  he  knows  as  much  of  women's  toilettes  < 
as  a  modiste — presumed  to  sneer  incredulously,  { 
when  I  affirmed  the  fact,  and  exclaim  :  ‘  Really,  j 
Miss  Parker,  you  can't  expect  us  to  believe  the  ; 
ingenious  fable  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  of  that  j 
air  and  dress.’  I  congratulate  you,  my  love,  ! 
upon  being  the  undoubted  belle  to-night."  j 
“  May  I  add  my  felicitations  also,  Miss  Hay-  \ 
den?"  asked  Maxwell,  looking  admiringly  at! 
the  fair  blushing  face. 

“  I  should  have  had  little  chance,  if  your  wife  < 
had  been  present,”  Doris  said,  laughingly.  5 
The  man  stared  at  her  in  perplexity,  while  \ 
Leslie  looked  her  astonishment. 

“Yes.  Was  it  not  she  who  was  with  you,  at  > 
the  station:  that  elegant  beautifully  -  dressed  ■ 
woman,  who  surely  could  not  fail  to  eclipse ) 
everyone  else,  had  she  come  to-niglit?”  j 

Maxwell  and  Miss  Parker  burst  into  a  laugh,  | 
and  the  former  replied : 

“I  nm  not  yet  a  Benedict,  Miss  Hayden ;< 
that  was  my  sister  whom  you  sow  with  me.  j 
She  is  coming  later — isn’t  she,  Leslie?”  \ 

Miss  Parker  nodded  assent,  as  she  moved  ; 
uwny  on  the  arm  of  a  cavalier ;  and,  as  Doris  ; 
left  the  heated  rooms  to  seek  the  cooler  piazza  j 
with  Maxwell,  her  heart  seemed  even  lighter  ! 
and  more  joyful  llinn  before.  They  had  a  long  ! 
talk  there  in  the  moonlight,  which  lit  the  sweet  > 
face  into  a  more  tender  delicacy  of  expression,  J 
and  caused  the  pulses  of  the  man  to  throb  a  little  ; 
faster  than  was  their  wont. 

“  Where  is  she,  this  wonderful  beauty  ?”  i 
Doris,  traversing  the  bnll-room.  heard  the  i 
words,  and,  the  low  sweet  drawl  of  the  tone  ! 
seeming  strangely  familiar,  she  turned  her  head 
to  sec  whence  it  proceeded.  At  a  short  distance,  i 
stood  the  languid  figure  of  the  woman  whom  she  j 
now  knew  as  Maxwell's  sister.  She  was  stand-  J 
ing  beside  Leslie  Pnrker. 

“  Who  is  that  girl?”  she  asked,  quickly.  ; 
“Ah,  even  you  arc  roused  into  admiration."  ; 
laughed  her  friend.  “  That  is  she — Doris  Hay-  \ 
den.  Is  she  not  beautiful?" 


“  I  never  knew  anything  so  curious  in  my 
life,"  the  other  returned,  in  evident  bewilder¬ 
ment.  “  Present  me  to  your  friend." 

“  Certainly ;  but  on  your  head  be  Charlie’s 
wrath.  He  has  been  Doris’s  shadow  to-night, 
and  looks  daggers  at  anyone  who  interferes  witii 
his  monopoly.” 

Slowly  they  advanced  toward  the  little  group 
that  surrounded  Doris.  At  their  near  approach, 
the  men  drew  aside,  to  permit  Leslie  and  her 
friend  an  opportunity  to  address  the  radiant 
sparkling  young  creature  who  was  the  centre 
of  their  attraction.  She  was,  naturally,  a  little 
elated  at  her  triumph,  and  stood  in  the  midst 
of  her  miniature  court,  with  the  ravishing  blue 
gown  trailing  away  from  her  lissom  gracious 
form,  her  eyes  Dashing  with  excitement,  and  her 
whole  manner  the  very  incarnation  of  joyousness. 
Suddenly,  on  the  ears  that  even  now  were  vibra¬ 
ting  with  the  ring  of  unaccustomed  fiettery,  fell 
her  hostess’s  voice: 

“  Doris  dear,  my  friend  wishes  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  you.  Miss  Hayden — Mrs.  Mnrqnand." 

a  charming  sunny  landscape  suddenly  over¬ 
shadowed  by  a  heavy  ugly  cloud,  so  did  they, 
who  watched  the  bright  young  face,  sec  a  terrible 
change  overspread  it.  She  remained  tongue-tied 
and  helpless,  unable  to  recover  her  Belf-posses- 

“  So  glad  to  meet  you,  Miss  Hayden.  I  re¬ 
member  now  that  we  were  fcllow-truvcleTS,  this 
afternoon.  A  wretched  journey  —  was  it  not? 
1  trust  you  were  more  fortunate  in  the  matter 
of  luggage  than  I.  Even  with  my  brother  to 
look  after  my  belongings,  one  of  my  packing- 
boxes  went  provokingl y  astray.  A  most  annoy¬ 
ing  bit  of  carelessness — was  it  not  ?” 

The  girl  did  not  reply,  as  the  calm  languid 
tone  applied  its  refined  torture;  but,  suddenly 
remembering  the  kind  and  constant  services  of 
Maxwell,  who  had,  throughout  the  entire  even¬ 
ing,  done  his  utmost  for  her  enjoyment,  like  a 
deer  at  hay,  she  hastily  turned  her  head  from 
her  persecutor  and  flashed  on  the  man  a  glance 
of  such  appeal,  that,  quite  unconscious  of  its 
cause,  yet  divining  its  significance,  he  muttered 
a  few  words  of  apology  to  his  sister,  placed  in 
his  arm  Doris's  cold  unresisting  little  hand  and 
led  her  out.  away  from  the  curious  inquisitive 
eyes  which  followed  her.  to  the  dusky  corridor. 

Scarcely  had  they  reached  it  than  the  unac¬ 
customed  self-control  gave  way.  Bursting  into 
a  flood  of  bitter  tears,  Doris,  unstaid  hy  the 
unobtrusive  presence  of  Maxwell,  sobbed  as  per¬ 
haps  never,  in  her  careless  girlhood,  had  she 
wept  before. 
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Quite  at  a  lose  to  understand  the  pitiable 
change  in  her,  Maxwell  slipped  away,  and  in  a 
moment  returned  with  Leslie,  wondering  and 
alarmed  at  her  friend's  hysterical  condition. 
Throwing  her  arms  lovingly  about  tbe  drooping 
figure,  she  vainly  besought  an  explanation. 

The  night  was  hours  older  when — the  revel¬ 
ers  having  all  returned  and  dispersed  to  their 
various  chambers — a  slim  dark  form  issued  from  j 
one  of  the  dainty  nests  and  stole  silently  along  ; 
the  dim  corridor,  until  it  reached  a  certain  door ;  \ 
there  it  paused,  clasped  its  hands  for  a  moment  i 
nervously  together,  drew  a  short  spasmodic  i 
breath,  aud  knocked.  There  had  been  a  subdued 
conversation  going  on  in  the  room,  wbioh,  in  her 
abstraction,  the  intruder  hud  not  noticed ;  it 
ceased  abruptly  at  the  summons,  and,  in 
response  to  the  drawling  “Come  in,"  Loris 
gently  opened  tbe  door  and  stood,  pale  but 
firm,  in  the  presenoe  of  the  brother  and  sister. 
Seeing  Maxwell,  a  faint  touch  of  color  crept 
into  her  face;  but,  as  he  made  a  motion  to 
withdraw,  she  staid  him  with  a  gesture. 

Mrs.  Marquand  had  risen  and — for  she  was 
by  no  means  a  hard  nature,  only  a  little  selfish 
and  calloused  by  long  contact  with  worldliness — ■ 
made  a  deprecating  movement  as  she  went 
swiftly  toward  the  girl  and  seized  her  trem¬ 
bling  hands. 

“  Miss  Hayden,  I  cannot  aay  that  I  am  glad  to 
see  you,  for  I  fear  you  have  come  to  perform  a 
self-imposed  torture,  which,  however,  I  cannot 
permit.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  understand  and  believe  that  the 
matter  which  has  so  troubled  you  was  entirely 
a  mistake,  and  I  pray  you  to  make  uo  further 
reference  to  it.” 

Doris  Hayden  cast  a  grateful  glance  at  the  I 
speaker,  but  shook  her  head,  first  touching  the 
fragile  fingers  extended  to  her,  with  her  lips. 

“  I  thank  you.”  she  said,  “  for  wishing  to ! 
spare  me,  but  there  was  no  mistake  at  all  in  tbe  ; 
matter.  My  trunk  had  miscarried,  and  fate  ! 
seemed  to  have  sent  yours  in  ita  place.  The  ! 


>  temptation  of  trying  on  your  beautiful  dress,  to 
much  more  beaoliiu!  loan  anything  1  had  ever 
seen,  was  too  great  for  me.  1  yielded ;  and,  once 
on,  I  could  nut  take  it  otf.  1  hesitated  ;  and  my 
unpardonable  vanity  conquered.  There  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  ground  lor  the  excuse  your  kindness 
would  make  for  me.  1  was  deservedly  punished, 
and  I  can  only  trust  that  my  humiliation  will 
seem  to  you  on  equivaleut  for  my  audacity.” 

She  looked  so  pretty,  so  altogether  fair  and 
sweet,  as  she  stood  thus  drooping  before  them, 
that  both  her  hearers  were  greatly  touched. 
One  of  tho  natural  impulses  which  sometimes 
came  to  Bello  Marquand  moved  her  now. 
With  a  quick  gesture,  she  threw  an  arm  about 
the  slight  waist  and  drew  the  young  culprit 
down  beside  her. 

“  There  is  but  one  way  in  which  you  can  earn 
forgiveness,  my  dear,”  she  said,  smiling,  “and 
that  is,  to  leave  the  wholo  matter  in  my  hands 
and  allow  mo  to  make  all  the  explanation 
;  necessary.  My  brother  here  has  just  been 
convincing  me  how  much  better  you  graced  the 
gown  than  1  could,  therefore  1  am  your  debtor 
for  the  christening  it  owes  you.  Not  another 
wordl  What,  tears?  Charlie,  Miss  Hayden — 
no,  ‘  Doris  ’  it  shall  be — is  fairly  worn  out  with 
the  dancing  you  have  made  her  submit  to, 
to-night.  You  shall  escort  her  safely  to  her  ow  n 
door,  and  perhaps  your  continual  training  may 
at  last  servo  some  purpose,  if  it  will  enable  you 
to  rid  Doris’s  room  of  the  encumbrance  of  that 
wretched  trunk*.  Good-night,  my  dear — be  sure 
you  sleep.” 

Perbape  never  in  her  life  had  Belle  Marquand 
done  a  more  unselfish  thing  than  when,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  she  rose  at  an  unusually-early 
hour  to  smooth  away  all  difficulty  of  interroga¬ 
tion  from  tho  path  of  Doris,  before  she  should 
descend.  No  wonder  an  ardent  friendship  was 
formed  between  the  two — a  friendship  which, 
if  in  after-years  it  became  a  closer  relationship, 
lost  none  of  its  grateful  element  in  the  heart  of 
Doris  Hayden. 
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CHAPTER  VII.  I  Lord  Ellesden  turned  end  confronted  the  three. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  Kate  Connelton,  Mrs.  Emerson  knew  well  the  signs  of  deep-seated 
Lord  Ellesden  made  a  movement  to  follow  hev,  <  anger  and  relentless  determination  in  any  man 
but  stopped  short — that  it  would  be  an  imperti-  j  among  the  Montfort  tribe  :  she  recognised  them 
nence  to  her,  was  his  first  thought.  >  in  the  white  set  features  and  the  unnatural  calm- 

Then  he  remembered  the  trio  silently  watching.  1  ness  of  her  cousin  as  he  looked  back  at  her 
and  his  next  reflection  was  one  which  would  be  j  utterance  of  his  name. 

natural  to  any  young  American  or  Englishman  cf  |  Adeln,  with  the  quickness  of  a  cleYer  woman, 
this  generation — he  must  not  make  a  fool  of  him-  j  comprehended  too ;  but  Mr.  Beaumont,  man-like, 
self.  He  did  not  feel  that  he  hod  done  so  in  j  seized  fast  the  idea  that  he  could  say  something 
offering  his  hand  to  Miss  Connelton  before  them  j  which  would  be  serviceable  in  the  emergency, 
all.  Had  a  prophet  foretold  that  he  would  crcr  i  and  he  began  in  his  most  mellifluous  tones : 
do  a  thing  of  the  sort,  he  would  hare  scouted  the  “  It  is  very  unfortunate — ” 
prediction  os  absurd — he,  one  of  the  shyest,  most  Lord  Ellesdeu’s  fiery  eyes  struck  him  dumb, 

sensitive  of  men ;  but  he  was  glad  and  proud  of  “‘Unfortunate’  is  not  the  word,”  said  the 

Itehaving  as  he  had.  What  had  happened  before  young  man,  looking  fall  at  Mrs.  Emerson.  ••  It 
his  entrance,  ho  only  vaguely  comprehended  from  is  inconceivable  that,  in  my  cousin’s  house,  the 
the  passionate  words  Kate  had  spoken ;  but  one  lady  whom  I  love  and  honor  above  all  her  sex 
thing  was  clear :  she  had  been  brought  to  trial  in  should  have  been  subjected  to  insult.” 
some  way  and  condemned  by  this  conclave — his  Before  he  could  get  further  or  either  of  his 

action  proved  that  he  trusted  and  honored  her.  listeners  utter  a  word,  even  had  they  been  able. 

Absence  had  taught  him  that  he  loved  Miss  the  footman  announced : 

Connelton — real  earnest  love,  which  must  cither  “  Mr.  Ilallowell.” 

crown  bis  life  with  happiness,  or  leave  the  last  of  Thorpe  appeared  in  a  state  of  excitement  so 
his  youth  barren  and  desolate.  Ho  hod  told  strong,  that  it  was  evident  no  effort  could  have 
himself  this  even  during  the  brief  hours  of  the  subdued  it ;  equally  plain,  too,  that  he  was  far 
journey  which  ho  had  been  forced  to  undertake  past  any  attempt  to  make  such, 
without  being  able  to  speak  a  word  to  her  apart  Mrs.  Emerson,  dazed  and  lost  os  she  was,  rose 
from  witnesses.  During  the  long  days  and  >  in  accordance  with  her  training  as  a  woman  of 
nights  spent  by  the  bedside  of  his  sick  friend,  the  the  world,  mechanically  littering  some  courteous 
image  of  the  beautiful  girl,  so  unlike  the  stereo-  phrases  of  welcome.  Adela,  from  sheer  despera- 
typed  pattern  of  young  ladies,  yet  in  her  origin-  tion,  roused  herself  out  of  her  trance  of  mortifi- 
ality  preserving  every  requisite  of  the  received  cation  and  despair,  and  found  strength  to  act. 
typo  of  gentlewoman,  had  more  and  more  filled  She  knew  that  she  had  irrevocably  lost  the  lost 
his  mind  j  and  now,  when  ho  had  learned  how  hope  where  Lord  Ellesden  was  concerned — she 
necessary  she  was  to  his  life,  circumstances  had  must  cling  to  her  hold  on  Thorpe.  Surely, 
forced  him  abruptly  to  put  his  hope  to  the  proof,  nothing  could  so  thoroughly  convince  him  that 
and  he  hod  lost.  As  he  paused,  while  these  her  recent  hesitation  and  reticence  meant  love 
thoughts  flashed  with  lightning-like  swiftness  as  a  sudden  proof  of  affection  in  the  prcsenco 
through  his  mind,  Mrs.  Emorson,  rousing  herself  of  the  man  of  whom  ho  had  been  jealous, 
from  her  trance  of  bewilderment  and  fright,  She  rose  and  moved  forward  —  stately  and 
remembered  that  it  was  her  duty  to  snvo  him  Pallns-like  still,  even  in  her  haste — saying  in 
from  the  wiles  of  the  wicked  enchantress ;  for  j  a  low  voice,  carefaUy  modulated  to  be  heard 
even  yet  she  had  not  sufficiently  taken  in  tho  S  by  all : 

import  of  Kate’s  words  to  shako  her  confidence  >  “  liow  good  of  you  to  come  I  I  told  mamma 

in  the  Beaumonts.  '  to  be  sure  and  let  you  know  where  wo  were, 

“  Ellesden  !”  she  called,  afraid  to  stop  him,  yet  ;  if  you  called.  I  have  an  errand  to  do.  and 
horrified  at  the  idea  of  his  following  the  girl.  1  I  want  you  to  go  with  me." 
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But  the  fhce  that  met  hers  was  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  indignation  with  which  EUea- 
deu's  eyes  had  overwhelmed  her. 

Thorpe  bowed,  and  turned  toward  Mrs. 
Emerson. 

“  Mr.  Hallowell,"  that  lady  gasped,  hardly 
knowing  what  she  mid,  mechanically  obeying 
the  habit  of  long  teaching,  “  I  think  you  and 
my  cousin  hare  never  met ;  let  me  make  you 
acquainted  with  Lord  Elleaden.” 

The  two  men  exchanged  bows,  then  Hallowell 
said  quickly : 

•*  Mrs.  Emerson,  I  have  just  met  Miss  Connel- 
ton ;  she  told  mo  something  of  the  outrageous 
insult  to  which  she  has  been  subjected  by  Mr. 
Beaumont — ■" 

“Sir!”  broke  in  that  gentleman,  trying  Ilia 
beat  to  look  dignified,  and  signally  failing,  per¬ 
haps  for  the.  first  time  in  his  life. 

Thorpe  did  not  even  deign  him  a  glance,  but 
went  on  in  a  voice  wjiick,  low  as  it  was,  rang 
hard  as  iron  striking  against  iron: 

“  I  wish  to  explain  matters — Miss  Connelton 
could  not  condescend  to  do  it;  hut  1  should 
he  the  meanest  hound  on  earth  if,  for  half  a 
moment,  I  allowed  the  best,  bravest,  most 
generous  girl  I  ever  knew  to  suffer  for  a  kind 

Thorpe !”  Ailela  interrupted,  in  a  whisper — 
speaking  actually  against  her  will,  but  so  frenzied 
by  a  sudden  fear  of  having  lost  him  also  that  to 
keep  silence  was  impossible. 

“One  moment,”  he  said,  making  no  movement 
to  take  the  hand  she  half  involuntarily  extended. 
“  Mrs.  Emerson,  the  man  whom  Miss  Connelton 
has  been  helping — ‘  hiding*  is  the  word — for  the 
last  fortnight,  is  merely  a  connection  of  her  own  ; 
but  he  is  a  relative  of  mine,  a  cousin  of  Mr. 
Beanmont’s.  and  a  relation  of  your  husband’s.  ’ 

Mr.  Beaumont  dropped  back  into  his  chair 
helpless  as  a  person  stricken  with  paralysis,  Mrs.  ; 
Emerson  burst  into  frightened  tears,  and  Adela  . 
stood  like  a  statue :  while,  with  one  incoherent ' 
exclamation,  Ellesden  started  forward  to  quit  ; 
the  room. 

“  Don't  go  yet,  Lord  Ellesden,”  said  Hallowell ;  : 
“  I  want  you  to  hear  the  rest.  Miss  Connelton  : 
was  insulted  in  ySur  presence ;  it  is  only  justice  j 
to  her  that  you  should  hear  her  full  vindication.”  ' 

“  I  thank  you,”  cried  Ellesden,  seizing  Hallo-  j 
well’s  hand  and  wringing  it  with  a  fervor  which  j 
might  have  been  expected  in  some  member  of  j 
the  excitable  Latin  race,  but  was  odd  to  see  in  • 
a  conventionally-trained  Englishman. 

“I  think  it  likely,”  Thorpe  continued,  “that 
Mrs.  Emerson  never  heard  of  Charles  Morgonson, 
in  spite  of  his  being  her  husband's  distant  rela¬ 


tive,  for  the  two  men  never  met ;  but,  years  ago, 
Mr.  Beaumout  knew  the  unfortunate  fellow  very 
well.  Morgen.sou  married  a  step-sister  of  Miss 
Counelton's  mother — the  only  person  connected 
with  her  ever  in  trade  or  business,  brewer's 
daughter  as  it  has  pleased  Beacon  Street  to  call 
her.” 

He  paused  for  an  instant,  and  Adela,  between 
rage  and  despair,  could  not  keep  sileucc,  though 
even  yet  she  was  able  to  control  herself  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  preserve  something  of  her  ordinary 
dignity  in  voice  and  manner. 

••Thorpe.”  she  said,  “yon  must  know  that 
both  Mrs.  Emerson  and  my  father  meant  to  act 
for  the  best — they  felt  it  their  duty  to  warn  Miss 
Connelton.  They  would  not  have  hurt  her  for  the 
world ;  they  only  ftured  that,  in  her  inexperi¬ 
ence,  she  was  doing  things  which  must  expose 
her  to  comment  and  evil-speaking.” 

Another  low  exclamation  escaped  Ellesden; 
between  the  effect  of  that  and  the  stern  face 
of  Hallowell,  Adela’s  voice  died  away. 

“  That  was  our  motive,”  Mr.  Beaumont  man¬ 
aged  to  say,  struggling  up  in  his  chair  and 
essaying  to  resume  liis  dignity, 

Thorpe  paid  no  attention  to  either  speaker; 

;  he  looked  at  Ellesden  now,  and  went  on  in  that 
;  deep-toned  voice : 

“  Morgenson,  for  a  long  while,  has  been  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  For  her  dead  step-aunt’s 
sake,  Miss  Connelton  has  helped  him  in  every 
way.  A  short  time  since,  he  came  on  here  to 
tell  her  that  certain  Bliady  transactions  had 
made  him  liable  to  arrest;  he  feared  that  the 
■  detectives  were  on  his  track — ” 

“  Thorpe,”  broke  in  Adela,  “  if  yon  have  no 
;  pity  on  my  father,  you  ought  to  remember  Mrs. 
Emerson.” 

“I  remember  only  my  duly  to  an  outraged 
;  tvoman.”  Hallowell  exclaimed,  “and  I  will 
;  fulfill  it.” 

“  If  I  had  known — if  I  could  have  assisted 
|  the  unfortunate  man,”  Mr.  Beaumont  gasped, 

|  but  could  get  no  further. 

“  Miss  Connelton,  with  her  aunt’s  consent. 

;  shielded  the  poor  wretch,”  continued  Thorpe, 

:  still  looking  at  Lord  Ellesden.  “  The  only  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  hide  him  till  she  could  send 
to  St.  Louis  and  settle  the  matter ;  it  took  some 
time.  Fortunately,  I  got  here,  and  was  able  to 
be  of  some  use.  Morgenson  has  been  ill ;  we 
have  both  visited  him.  The  other  day,  when 
Miss  Connelton  was  seen  at  his  house,  I  was 
upstairs.  Miss  Connelton’s  goodness  alone  kept 
up  his  courage  and  hindered  him  from  com¬ 
mitting  suicide.” 

“  Oh,  let  me  go  to  that  brave  girl !”  cried  Mrs 
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Emerson,  so  near  hysterics  that  Ellesden  had  to  !  Adela  forgot  stateliness,  pride,  everything  but 
put  his  arm  about  her  nud  force  her  back  iuto  ,  the  awful  consideration  that,  if  she  let  him  depart 
her  chair.  j  in  his  present  mood,  she  risked  losing  him  forever 

“  That  one  should  be  dragged  into  such  dis- ;  — would  lose,  too,  her  last  hope  of  saving  her 
grace  by  a  wretch  so  base!”  Sir.  Beaumont  father  from  pecuniary  ruin  and  her  own  future 
moaned.  •  from  shipwreck.  And,  at  this  moment,  he  looked 

••Sir,”  said  Thorpe,  turning  fiercely  toward  J  so  noble,  so  grand  even,  that  she  was  ready  to 
him,  “  years  ago  that  man  helped  you  when  you  )  forget  her  worldly  disappointment  where  Elles- 
were  in  a  pecuniary  strait — remember  it,  and  ;  den  was  concerned,  and  admit  that  such  feeling 
judge  him  gently.”  ;  as  she  was  capable  of  had,  in  spite  of  vigorous 

••  Thorpe,”  pleaded  Adela,  in  a  whisper,  “  for  ;  repression,  gone  out  more  tenderly  toward  the 
my  sake,  be  merciful.”  But  the  eyes  which  met  !  boy  lover  of  her  childish  days,  the  ardent  suitor 
hers  told  only  too  surely  that  her  power  was  at  an  !;  of  her  early  youth,  than  it  had  ever  done  toward 
end,  at  least  temporarily.  That  she  could  really  1  any  man  in  the  world. 

have  lost  her  hold  upon  his  heart,  she  would  not  >  “Don't  go,  Thorpe — you  mustn't  go!”  she 
believe.  This  dreadful  scene  over,  she  should  j  cried.  “  I  want  to  speak  to  you ;  come  into  the 
be  able  to  right  herself  in  his  esteem — to  regain  <  other  room.  1  must  speak  to  you — alone — -just 
her  old  influence;  that  thought  preserved  her  j  a  moment!” 

courage.  |  Mrs.  Emerson  was  still  struggling  against 

••  Only  this  morning,”  pursued  Thorpe,  “  I  got  j  incipient  hysterics ;  Mr.  Beaumont  sat  collapsed 
a  telegram  to  say  that  our  efforts  had  succeeded,  i  — gray,  faded,  looking  fully  ten  years  older 
Miss  Connelton  had  offered  money  enough  to  ;  than  he  had  done  an  hour  before — unable  to 
persuade  the  company  not  to  prosecute.  I  j  speak,  even  to  think  clearly,  but  regarding  bis 
wanted  to  pay  the  sum  needed,  but  site  would  j  daughter  with  beseeching  eyes  which  told  her 
not  let  me.  I  went  to  her  house,  to  tell  her  the  >  that  his  only  hope  lay  in  her. 
news;  her  aunt  said  she  was  here,  and  I  came)  “What  do  you  want,  Adela?”  demanded 
ou.  You  may  imagine  what  I  felt  when  I  met  )  llallowell,  only  half  pausing  in  the  movement 
her — when  she  told  me  of  the  insult  which —  ;  he  had  made  to  depart. 

which — ”  i  “Come  here,"’  Bbe  pleaded,  laying  her  hand 

He  paused,  choked  by  emotion  ;  made  a  on  his  arm  ;  “  don’t  refuse  me — you  can’t — you 
furious  movement  toward  Mr.  Beaumont,  but  J  must  not!  Don't  go — just  hear  what  1  want  to 
stopped  short.  Lord  Ellcsdcn  again  seized  Hallo-  ;  say.” 

well  s  hand,  then  darted  out  of  the  room,  so  !  “  If  it  is  so  very  urgent ;  but  I  am  rather  in 

utterly  beside  himself  that  he  forgot  to  give  so  j  a  hurry,"  he  answered,  stopping,  with  a  face  as 

much  as  a  glance  toward  the  others.  \  cold  and  unsympathetic  as  that  of  a  Bphinx. 

“  Ellesden  !’  'moaned  Mrs.  Emerson,  but  he  did  !  “  It  is  urgent— come  1  ’’ 

not  even  hear.  !  He  resisted  no  longer,  but  let  her  lead  him 

“  Better  let  him  go,”  Thorpe  said,  with  a  bitter  {  into  the  adjacent  apartment  and  close  the  door, 
smile.  |  “What  is  it?”  he  asked,  as  she  stood,  for  an 

“  Oh,  he  will  never  forgive  me,  never !”  sobbed  j  instant,  trying  to  collect  her  scattered  senses 
Mrs.  Emerson.  “  1  know  he  never  will — and  I  j  sufficiently  to  select  words  most  likely  to  touch 
meant  to  do  right.”  j  him 

“I  believe  you  did,”  Thorpe  said,  more  gently,  j  “Oh,  Thorpe,  how  can  you  treat  me  in  this 
“  You  cannot  doubt  that  she  did,  and  my  father  j  way  ?"  she  moaned,  and  the  sudden  revulsion 
too,”  Adela  exclaimed,  but  llallowell  did  not j  of  feeling  toward  him  rendered  the  appeal  per- 
answer.  t  fectly  sincere.  “  You  are  angry  now — you  don’t 

••  1  think  that  my  whole  life  ought  to  convince  i  reflect.  It  is  no  wonder  you  are.  But,  when 
anyone  who  knows  me,  of  the  uprightness  of  my  you  stop  to  think,  you  will  «e  that  papa  and 
motives,”  Mr.  Bcnurnont  snid,  but  the  ijuavering  i  Mrs.  Emerson  both  meant  to  act  for  the  best; 
attempt  at  justification  was  very  different  from  !  they  only  wanted  to  warn  Miss  Connelton — ” 
the  usual  smooth  flow  of  his  facile  speech.  ;  “  I  have  heard  that  already,”  he  interrupted. 

Still  llallowell  remained  silent.  1  "and  I  told  Mrs.  Emerson  that  1  believed  her. 

“Thorpe,”  cried  Adela,  “how  can  you  be  so  ;  So  I  do.  I  know,  all  the  same,  though,  that 
hard — so  cruel?  Why  don't  you  speak?”  !  she  would  not  have  behaved  as  she  has,  if  she 
••  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,”  he  replied.  J  had  not  been  afruid  Ellesden  would  many  Kate 
coldly.  “  I  have  done  my  errnnd — 1  can  go  now.  1  Connelton.” 

Mrs.  Emerson,  1  will  bid  you  good-day.”  j  "No,  Thorpe;  she _ ” 
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“Hash,  Adels!"  be  broke  in.  “Mrs.  Emer¬ 
son  wanted  him  to  marry  you,  and  you — " 

“Remembered  my  cousin,'  she  whispered, 
quickly. 

"A  little  late,  I  think,"  he  replied.  “Adela, 

I  am  not  a  clever  man ;  I'm  slow— dull,  maybe — 
but,  when  I  do  get  at  the  bottom  of  things  and 
motives,  l  see  pretty  clearly." 

“Oh;  this  is  that  girl's  work!”  cried  Adela, 
giving  way  to  one  of  the  chill  spasms  of  rage 
which  sometimes  overpowered  even  her  self-  j 
control  aud  blinded  her  perception.  “  Kate 
Connelton  has  been  abusing  me  to  you — and 
you  could  listen!" 

“Stop.  Adela!”  he  said.  “Miss  Connelton 
never  mentioned  your  name  to  me  except  in 
kindness.” 

“  She  has ! "  cried  Adela,  with  a  vehemence 
startling  from  its  unlikeuess  to  her  usual  self. 

“  She  accused  me  of  having  taken  the  note 
which  papa  picked  up  in  the  street — " 

“There  was  no  time;  we  scarcely  exchanged 
a  dozen  words,”  Thorpe  broke  in.  “  She  told 
me  she  dropped  the  note  here —  Ah,  now 
I  think  I  understand." 

“Sir!"  flashed  Adda,  "do  you  mean  to 

“I  mean  to  accuse  nobody,"  he  said.  “Adela, 

I  don't  want  to  talk  any  more,  just  now — let 

“And — and  you  said  you  loved  me,"  Adela 
murmured,  as  if  speuking  to  herself,  rather  than 

“  I  said  it  over  and  over  for  years,”  returned 
Thorpe.  “  I  came  back  rich,  thinkiug  your 
parents’  opposition  would  be  removed  by  that — " 

“Thorpe!” 

“And  you  would  not  lot  me  speak,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  unheeding.  “  Do  you  think  I  was  blind? 
Do  you  think  I  was  not  told— that  I  couldn’t  put 
two  and  two  together?’’ 

“Are  you  mad,  Thorpe?" 

“  I  have  been,  but  I  am  sane  now,”  he  said. 
“Adela,  you  have  taught  me  a  bitter  lesson.” 

“  Oh,  Thorpe,”  she  cried,  “  after  all  these 
years,  did  you  understand  me  so  little?  Could 
you  not  comprehend  that,  to  a  woman  like  me, 
it  is  difficult  to  give  up  her  self-sovereignty — 
to  own  to  a  man  thflt  he  is  her  master?  I  have 
been  capricious,  I  have  avoided  an  explanation  : 
don't  you  know  enough  of  women  to  understand 
why?” 

“  I  do  know  enough  now,  and  you  have  taught 
me,”  he  replied,  with  a  face  as  hard  as  a  rock 
ard  a  voice  like  the  low  monotonous  stroke  of  ; 
a  hammer  on  flint.  "  You  waited  because,  if l 
yvt  eould  win  Lord  Ellesden,  you  meant  to  do  i 


so,  while  keeping  a  sufficient  hold  on  me  to  have 
a  reserve  in  case  your  plans  failed." 

“  Thorpe  liallowell !  ” 

“Yes;  it  sounds  harsh,”  he  groaned.  “God 
forgive  me  for.  speaking  so  to  a  woman,  but  you 
force  me.” 

“  You  do  it  because  you  have  lost  your  head 
over  Kate  Connelton,  and  you  accuse  me  in  order 
to  make  an  excuse  for  yourself  in  your  own 
eyes!"  Bbe.  fairly  shrieked. 

“Since  Miss  Connelton  will  undoubtedly  marry 
Lord  Ellesden,  don't  you  think  that  remark 
uncalled-for?"  he  asked,  with  a  cold  little 

“  You  know  she  refused  him,  this  morning — 
before  us  all!”  Adela  exclaimed,  in  her  rage 
and  despair  losing  as  completely  all  power  to 
employ  her  talent  as  the  weakest-minded  of  her 
sex  could  have  done,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy. 
“  There's  a  chance  for  you ;  perhaps  you’d 
better  try  your  luck.” 

“Perhaps  your  advice  is  worth  thinking  of,” 
he  retorted ;  and,  before  she  could  Bpeak,  he 
left  the  room. 

Adela  stood  for  a  moment,  bo  utterly  con¬ 
founded  that  she  could  not  stir.  She  heard  the 
outer  door  clang:  Thorpe  Hallowell  was  gone. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

-  Adela  Beaumont  sat  there  alone— living 
through  moments  which  seemed  endless  in  their 
horrible  pain.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she 
was  face-to-face  with  utter  failure,  and  the  phys¬ 
ical  torture  of  the  rack  would  have  been  more 
endurable  to  the  imperious  woman  than  the 
sense  of  defeat,  with  all  the  mortification  it 
involved. 

Even  yet  she  was  not  blaming  herself;  it  was 
doubtful  whether  she  ever  would,  so  completely 
blinded  was  she  by  her  arrogant  belief  in  the 
sovereignly  due  to  her  talent,  in  which  she  had 
always  felt  a  pride  so  great  that  even  her  beauty 
seemed  a  slight  matter  in  comparison. 

She  had  never  learned,  and  perhaps  never 
would  learn,  that  to  cultivate  the  intellect  at  the 
expense  of  the  heart  must  always  leave  the 
character  imperfectly  developed  and  render  life 
barren  even  in  the  midst  of  success — make  it  an 
arid  desert  when  trouble  overtakes  the  soul. 

But  sh<  suffered — suffered  untold  agony,  and 
it  seemed  to  her  that,  if  for  a  space  she  could  get 
away  from  every  human  eye,  it  would  be  the 
greatest  solace  destiny  could  offer. 

At  length  she  struggled  up,  found  somewhere 
in  her  overweening  pride  sufficient  strength  to 
go  back  to  the  library  and  meet  her  father  and 
her  friend.  But,  when  Adela  entered,  Mr. 
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Beaumont  was  sitting  alone ;  as  soon  as  the 
two  young  persons  left  the  room,  Mrs.  Emerson’s 
nerves  hail  so  completely  given  way  that  she 
could  only  falter  some  broken  words  of  excuse 
and  lake  refuge  in  her  own  chamber. 

The  return  home  was  bitter  enough  to  father 
and  daughter,  but  they  were  at  least  sufficiently 
wise  to  refrain  from  adding  to  their  mortification 
and  disappointment  by  the  mutual  reproach  in 
which  so  many  foiled  schemers  would  have 
indulged  under  similar  circumstances. 

If  the  entire  business  could  be  kept  from  Mrs. 
Beaumont,  at  least  for  a  time,  was  a  prominent 
thought  in  the  minds  of  both,  though,  even  in  this 
dreadful  collapse  of  pride  and  assurance,  Mr. 
Beaumont  managed  to  put  the  wish  into  decorous 
garb.  It  would  be  useless  to  trouble  dear  mamma 
just  now,  when  she  had  all  those  tiresome 
business-matters  on  her  hands.  Mr.  Beaumont, 
like  many  other  ctilturod  people,  had  a  way  of 
remembering  the  person  who  stood  between  him 
and  the  coarse  necessities  of  daily  life,  whenever 
bis  personal  comfort  was  likely  to  be  impaired 
if  lie  failed  to  take  this  safeguard  into  consid- 

Mrs.  Beaumont  was  out  when  they  reached 
home,  and  did  not  meet  either  until  dinner. 
Her  first  words,  os  the  three  sat  down  at 
table,  were : 

“Bid  1  tell  you  I  met  Thorpe?" 

Husband  and  daughter  comprehended,  from 
the  very  sound  of  her  voice,  low  and  indifferent 
as  it  was,  that  she  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  occurrences  of  the  morning. 

Conversation,  as  near  as  possible  like  its  usual 
course,  went  on  with  such  ease  as  Mr.  Beaumont 
and  Adela  could  bring  forward  for  that  necessity,  ; 
and  Mrs.  Beaumont  aided  their  efforts  with 
perfect  composure,  as  if  utterly  unaware  that 
either  was  oppressed  by  any  secret  care. 

But,  when  the  dessert  was  put  on  the  table  and 
the  servant  left  the  room,  she  said — not  abruptly 
— but  as  if  continuing  the  speech  she  had  mode 
while  busy  with  the  soup:  “I  may  he  able  to 
do  something  with  Thorpe  a  little  later — I  will 
do  what  1  can  ;  but,  if  I  am  to  help  in  this  strait, 
neither  of  you  must  attempt  to  act  on  your  own 
responsibility.” 

She  rose,  took  her  pocket-handkerchief  and 
fan,  and  passed  out  of  the  room  with  her  cus¬ 
tomary  chill  dignified  air.  leaving  father  and 
daughter  alone.  Mr.  Beaumont  rang  the  bell 
and  told  the  servant  he  would  have  his  coffee  in 
his  study,  throwing  in  a  remark  to  Adela  that 
ho  was  anxious  to  finish  some  work  he  had  on 
hand.  As-for  Adela  herself,  she  took  refuge  in 
her  own  chamber,  and,  when  friends  called  later 
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in  the  evening,  Mrs.  Beaumont,  who  had  seen 
neither  husband  nor  child  since  she  left  the 
dining-room,  smilingly  received  the  guests  and 
regretted  with  a  sincerity  quite  touching  that  Mr. 
Beaumont  was  busy  with  an  article  for  -  the 
London  “  Fortnightly,”  and  Adela,  dear  girl, 
was  copying  some  manuscript  to  save  him  trouble. 

When  Ellesden  left  his  cousin’s  house,  he 
started  straight  for  Kate  Conuelton’s  residence. 
Miss  Oram  was  the  one  to  receive  him ;  Kate 
must  be  excused — she  was  lying  down,  quite  doue 
up  by  a  nervous  headache. 

Then,  before  he  knew  it,  Ellesden  poured  out 
the  story  of  his  love,  and  the  little  Drcsden-china 
shepherdess  was  touched  thereby  ;  but  she  could 
only  repeat  vaguely  what  Kale  had  said— the 
girl’s  destiny  was  Bettled. 

“  You  mean  that  she  is  engaged  7"  cried  Elles- 

“According  to  her  idea,  as  irrevocably  hound 
as  if  she  were  married,”  Miss  Onun  auswered, 
through  a  sudden  burst  of  tears. 

Ellesden  rose,  saying  hoarsely : 

“Tell  her  that  I  love  and  honor  her  os  I  never 
can  any  other  woman — that  I  wish  her  every  hap¬ 
piness.  Good-bye.” 

He  loft  the  house  and  went  home,  to  learn  that 
he  had  been  sent  for  in  every  direction,  and  to 
find  Mrs.  Emerson  in  a  state  of  wild  agitation 
over  telegrams  which  had  arrived  from  England. 
There  wore  two  messages  for  her,  and  one  for 
Ellesden,  which  she  was  begged  to  forward  with¬ 
out  delay,  if  he  had  left  Boston. 

The  old  Earl  of  Moutfort  hod  had  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy,  and  EUesdcn’s  immediate  return  was 
imperative. 

A  steamer  would  leave  New  York  early  the 
next  morning,  aud  Ellesden  took  the  evening 
train,  refusing  Mrs.  Emerson’s  wish  to  accom¬ 
pany  him.  One  comfort  the  poor  woman  hod: 
the  haste  of  his  departure  prevented  any  mention 
of  the  disastrous  occurrences  of  the  day. 

The  next  morning’s  papers  informed  Boston 
that  Lord  Ellesden  had  been  unexpectedly  called 
bock  to  England,  owing  to  the  hopeless  illness  of 
his  grandfather. 

At  the  breakfast-table,  Mrs.  Beaumont  read  the 
paragraph  aloud  in  her  most  indifferent  tone,  and 
Adela  at  once  rose  and  left  the  room  in  silenoe. 

“  My  dear,”  Mr.  Beaumont  said,  w  ith  dignified 
melancholy,  “you  need  not  have  done  that." 

IIis  spouse  apparently  failed  to  catch  the 
words ;  she  continued  the  perusal  of  her  news¬ 
paper  till  Mr.  Beaumont  was  forced  to  leave  the 
table,  afraid  lest  her  impassibility  should  tormeut 
hint  into  sonic  violent  speech  unworthy  a  roan 
of  thorough  culture  and  esthetic  attainment. 
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“  1  beg  your  pardon  for  detaining  you,''  Mrs.  \ 
Beaumont  said,  os  lie  got  on  bis  leet  and  was 
collecting  bis  letters,  but  1  shall  really  bo j 
obliged  to  ask  you  to  talk  about  business-matters 
for  a  little.'’ 

Mr.  Beaumont  gasped  and  sot  helplessly  down 
again.  His  wife  quietly  folded  her  journal,  \ 
leaned  her  elbow  ou  the  table,  aud  looked  at  him  : 
with  an  absent  air.  She  was  a  patient  woman.  <: 
but  in  this  moment  was  affording  herself  a  eery  i 
pleasant  vengeance  for  ioug  years  of  repression. 

Mr.  Beaumont  wailed  for  her  to  speak,  until  \ 
he  grew  so  troubled  by  her  silence  and  the  absent  ; 
expression  of  her  clear  gray  eyes  that  he  was  ; 
forced  to  break  the  silence. 

You  wanted  to  say — "  be  began,  and  i 
stopped  short. 

Mrs.  Beaumont  laid  the  folded  paper  on  .the  ! 
table,  with  an  apparent  effort  brought  her  eyes  ! 
back  to  a  lino  of  vision  which  included  her  1 
husband,  and  said  quietly  : 

'•  1  wanted  to  sny  that  Adela  has  failed — 
utterly,  ignominiously  !  The  weakest,  most  friv¬ 
olous  girl  could  not  have  more  effectually  de-  s 
stroyed  her  own  prospects  by  some  act  of  folly,  j 
than  Adela  has  done  by  her  carefully-concocted  j 
plans  and  the  assistance  of  her  intellect  and  ; 
culture.'' 

Harsh  and  contemptuous  as  the  words  were,  j 
there  was  no  severity  in  Mrs.  Beaumont's  voice  ;  I 
she  spoke  in  the  cool  matter-of-fact  tone  of  a  < 
person  stating  some  general  and  wholly  indis-  j 
putable  truth. 

••  My  dear,”  Mr.  Beaumont  managed  to  falter,  f 
but  he  could  get  no  further,  though  not  owing  to  : 
any  interruption  on  hi9  wife's  part.  She  waited  j 
courteously  for  him  to  continue,  her  grave  eyes  ! 
fixed  on  his  face  with  a  half-wondering,  half-  | 
questioning  expression  which  helped  ns  much  as  J 
the  confusion  of  his  own  mind  to  reduce  him  to  > 
silence. 

The  room  was  so  still  that  the  ticking  of  the  ‘ 
clock  sounded  as  loud  as  a  bell  in  Mr.  Beau-  : 
mont's  cars;  he  would  have  given  the  world  to  j 
summon  resolution  enough  to  escape  the  thral¬ 
dom  of  those  gray  eyes,  but  he  had  neither 
sufficient  mental  nor  physical  strength  left  to 
assert  himself  in  ally  way.  She  would  sit  there  j 
till  doomsday,  he  thought,  with  a  petulance  j 
foreign  to  his  character,  unless  he  spoke,  and,  j 
as  he  could  find  no  words,  he  made  a  slight  | 
gesture  to  invite  her  to  proceed. 

“Well?”  she  asked,  in  her  deliberate  fashion.  J 
“  I  was  waiting — I  thought  you  began  to  speak.”  ; 

Mr.  Beaumont  only  shook  his  hend,  and  his  : 
wife  went  on: 

“  You  are  ruined — it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  I 


disguise  that  fact  any  longer — the  position  must 

Even  the  humiliation  he  had  suffered  st  the 
hands  of  Mies  Couneltun  and  Thorpe  llallowell 
hod  not  been  so  keen  as  the  suffering  of  this 
moment.  He  struggled  up  in  his  chair,  and 
succeeded  in  flinging  back  a  faint  retort. 

“The  pronoun  would  seem  to  separate  you 
from  me  and  my  affairs,"  he  sneered. 

”  When  you  have  said  •  we,'  it  has  always 
meant  Adela  and  yourself,”  was  her  calm  an¬ 
swer,  which  held  the  concealed  bitterness  of 
years. 

“Ob!”  be  managed  to  ejaculate,  but  that  was 
all — ho  did  not  attempt  to  speak  again. 

His  wife  explained  matters  at  considerable 
length,  and  ended  with  these  words  ; 

“  1  shall  be  obliged  to  ask  Thorpe  to  help  us  ; 
I  can  persuade  him  to  do  so,  I  think,  but  don't 
build  any  hope  for  Adela  on  that — he  will  never 
many  her.” 

And  Mrs.  Beaumont  left  the  wretched  man  to 
his  solitude. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

A  trar  and  more  went  by;  Lord  Ellcsden 
had  been  for  months  the  Earl  of  Montfort,  and 
Mrs.  Emerson  was  again  visiting  Eutope. 

Mrs.  Beaumont  had  died  suddenly  of  heart- 
disease,  in  regard  to  which  malady  she  had  been 
so  true  to  her  native  reticence  that  neither  her 
hushand  nor  daughter  had  the  least  suspicion 
that  she  was  a  sufferer  therefrom. 

Most  of  her  personal  fortune  had  belonged  to 
her  only  for  life,  owing  to  the  will  of  a  capricious 
old  relative.  Thorpe  Hallowcll  had,  at  her 
request,  given  substantial  aid  to  Mr.  Beaumont ; 
but  that  gentleman's  affairs  were  in  such  a  state 
that  to  straighten  them  out  was  an  impossibility, 
and  his  wife's  death  still  further  complicated 
matters. 

By  Thorpe’s  assistance,  all  debts  were  paid,  a 
tolerable  income  secured,  and  Mr.  Beaumont  and 
Adela  went  over  to  Dresden  to  live ;  and  there 
was  now  a  reason  for  turning  their  culture  and 
talent  to  material  use,  unless  they  were  willing  to 
live  to  a  great  extent  on  Thorpe’s  bounty. 

It  was  in  June  of  the  succeeding  year  that 
the  American  papers  announced  the  return  of 
the  Earl  of  Montfort.  adding  that  he  had  at  the 
first  opportunity  come  back  to  finish  the  trip 
which  he  had  commenced  while  Lord  Ellcsden, 
and  throwing  out  various  reasons  and  hints  for 
this  return,  each  one  of  which  directly  contra¬ 
dicted  the  other. 

As  for  the  young  gentleman  himself,  he  paid 
:  very  little  attention  to  what  frieuds,  strangers, 


or  newspapers  thought  or  reported  in  regard  to  ; 
his  proceedings. 

Two  days  before  this  second  setting  forth  for  j 
America,  he  had  no  more  idea  of  it  than  of  | 
going  out  in  search  of  the  North  Pole.  He  was  < 
a  man  whose  feelings  were  intense ;  he  loved  : 
Kate  Connelton,  and  the  eighteen  months  which 
had  passed  since  their  parting  had  only  con¬ 
vinced  him  the  more  strongly  that,  in  losing  the 
chance  of  winning  her,  he  had  lost  the  one 
woman  whose  love  could  have  crowned  his  life. 

And,  just  ns  he  was  preparing  to  leave  town, 
at  the  end  of  June,  he  met  Thorpe  Hallowell,  ; 
who  had  come  to  England  on  some  business.  1 
The  earl  invited  his  American  acquaintance  to  > 
dine  with  him  at  his  club,  and,  at  last,  managed  • 
to  bring  in  the  name  of  the  woman  of  whom  his 
sore  heart  yearned  for  tidings. 

“And  your  friend  Miss  Connelton,”  he  said,  , 
with  a  very  awkward  attempt  at  unpremeditated 
speech  :  “married  mouths  ago,  1  suppose— since  : 
she  was  engaged.” 

“Engaged?  She?  Oh,  no,”  Thorpe  Baid,  ; 
quietly,  though  his  eyes  studied  his  companion  : 
with  covert  keenness,  as  he  sipped  his  claret.  : 
“It  was  an  odd  story.  Didn’t  you  know?" 

“Story?  No,”  Ellcsden  faltered. 

“Oh,  well,  it’s  worth  hearing,’'  said  Hallowell.  ■ 
refilling  his  glass.  “  When  she  was  about  fifteen, 
the  cousin  whom  her  father  wished  her  to  marry 
was  uttucked  with  a  horrible  spinal  disease ;  she 
promised  him  that  she  would  never  marry  while 
he  lived — " 

“  Oh  :  ”  gasped  Montfort. 


“She  devoted  her  life  to  him,"  Thorpe  went 
on,  ns  if  he  had  not  caught  the  ejaculation, 
“  and  the  only  reason  she  happened  to  be  in 
Boston  last  year  was  because  poor  Charles 
Lathrop  was  so  bad  mentally  that  he  had  to  be 
under  the  charge  of  a  physician,  who  insisted 
that  Kate  should  absent  herself  for  a  time.” 

“  What  an  awful  waste  of  her  life !  ”  groaned 
his  listener. 

“Yes;  but  poor  Charley  died  some  six  months 
since,”  said  Thorpe.  “  I  had  a  letter,  yesterday, 
from  Miss  Connelton ;  she  and  her  aunt  are 
spending  the  summer  at  Newport.” 

So  the  one  person  not  surprised  at  Montfort’s 
sudden  return  to  America  was  Thorpe  Hallowell. 

“He  will  win  her,”  Thorpe  said  to  himself. 
“  Well,  he  deserves  her.” 

He  smiled  and  sighed,  and  went  away  to 
attend  to  his  business.  He  paid  Adela  a  visit 
in  Dresden ;  be  is  very  kind  and  good  to  her,  as 
he  is  to  all  people  ;  hut  I  think  Thorpe  Hallowell 
will  never  marry. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  lovely  summer  day  that 
Kate  Connelton  stood  in  the  garden  of  her  New¬ 
port  villa,  looking  out  across  the  sea,  which  was 
gorgeous  still  with  the  hues  of  the  dying  sunset. 

Suddenly,  she  heard  a  step  on  the  turf,  turned 
quickly,  and  found  herself  face-to-face  with 
Ellesden. 

“  I  have  come  back,”  he  said,  softly.  “  Will 
you  send  me  away  again,  heart-broken,  and 

>  She  smiled  through  quick-gathering  tears,  and 
!  he  was  content  with  that  answer. 


